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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SEIZURE OF THE DUKE 
OF ALVA’S PAY-SHIPS 


ARLY in November, 1568, four small coasters and one 
fair-sized ship—as ships ran in those days—slipped out 
of Spanish harbors bound for Antwerp.! The ship was 

laden with wool, the coasters with miscellaneous freight. But 
the essential part of the cargo, in every case, was Spanish 
money, boxed up in 155 chests. The money belonged for the 
most part to Genoese bankers who were exporting it from Spain 
under license from the king in order that they might lend it to 
the Duke of Alva for the pay of his soldiers. Altogether it 
amounted to about £85,000 sterling.? There was, besides, other 
money on board which had been sneaked out of Spain without 
license. How much of this there was will probably never be 


1 The most complete account of the movements of these vessels from the time they 
were laden in Spain until their detention in England is given in the depositions of the 
captains of the vessels before notaries in Spain. Transcripts of these are preserved in the 
English Public Record Office (hereafter referred to as P.R.O.) in State Papers, foreign, 
Elizabeth (hereafter referred to as S.P., for., Eliz.), CXIX, 25, 26, dated August 27, 
1571. 


2 Cf. Thomas Gresham, Valentine Dale, and Peter Osborne to the privy council, 
Sept. 4, 1571 (S.P., for., Eliz., CXX, 15). This is one of the best summaries of the mat- 
ter, reciting both Spanish claims and English adjustments. 
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known. The merchants involved never dared to claim it. One 
estimate put it at £40,000. 

It is rather surprising to discover that such a valuable cargo 
should have been allowed to proceed without guard. Probably 
the Genoese bankers believed that it would slip through un- 
noticed if it were not in any way marked as worthy of notice. 
The ship apparently did not even accompany the coasters.’ 

The little fleet struck bad southwestern storms in the Bay of 
Biscay; and what was still more menacing, they sighted 
Huguenot privateers to windward. It is not quite clear whether 
it was the weather or the heretics which induced the ships to 
seek shelter in English harbors.5 The Spanish witnesses made 
much of the weather, because they wanted to establish the fact 
that all they required of the English was a sheltered harbor 


3 There are numerous references to this concealed money, exported secretly in con- 
travention of the Spanish law forbidding the export of money; Guerau de Spes to Philip 
II, July 1, 1569: “En todos los navios que han venido de Espafia, se ha tomado gran 
quandidad de dinero que particulares sacavan della, sin registrario, ni tener licencia de 
V. M. Piensan algunos que montaran mas de ciento y treinta mil ducados.”’ Relations 
politiques des Pays-Bas et de I’ Angleterre, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, (Brussels 1882- 
1900), V, 417, n.1 (hereafter referred to as Lettenhove). The ducat was commonly 
reckoned in England at the time at 6 shillings, so that by this estimate the amount 
involved was nearly £40,000. In a memoir presented by T. Fiesco, an unofficial agent of 
Spain, to Elizabeth, April 6, 1570, he wrote as follows: “Et pour ce que d’aulcuns 
deniers qui estoient dans les batteaulx sans registrer, empacqués dans les marchandises 
ou aultrement, n’appert par l’inventaire que Vostre Majesté en aye receu, sinon douze 
ou quinze mil ducats, et il y en avoit beaucoup davantaige comme I’on fera apparoir,” 
etc., etc. Lettenhove, V, 621. Cf. also the comment of La Mothe-Fénélon, the French 
ambassador resident in England, July 5, 1569: “Pour le regard de ceulx [deniers] des 
particulliers, l’on n’en parle pas, parce qu’ilz estoient tirez d’Espaigne sans congé.”’ 
Correspondance diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignac de La Mothe-Fénélon (Paris and 
London, 1838-40), II, 77 (hereafter referred to as La Mothe). Later comments on the 
subject are in dispatches from Luis de Requescens, the successor of Alva as Spanish 
governor of the Low Countries. Lettenhove, VII, 112, 185. 


* Cf. the depositions referred to in n. 1, supra. 


5 Two of the coasters put into Michael’s Mount in Cornwall and cleared again 
(cf. n.1, supra). The exact date of their arrival at Plymouth and adjacent ports (the 
ship put in at Southampton) is not quite clear. Cecil’s diary (W. Murdin, State 
papers of Lord Burghley, 1571-96 {London, 1759], p. 766) says November 19, and this 
cannot be far wrong. The Spanish ambassador in London had word of them at least as 
early as November 23. Calendar of state papers, Spanish, Elizabeth (hereafter referred 
to as Cal., Span., Eliz.), (1, 102. 
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until the storm blew itself out.6 The English witnesses, on the 
other hand, made much of the privateers, since the English 
wanted to establish the fact that their active intervention was 
necessary in order to save the Spanish property from thieves.’ 
Privateers were certainly a factor. They pretty certainly tried 
to bribe English officials, both in Plymouth and at Southamp- 
ton, to give them a free hand with the Spaniards even in Eng- 
lish ports. There is some evidence to prove that at South- 
ampton the privateers did actually attempt to cut out the 
Spanish ship and were beaten off by force of arms. In any case, 
the English government had a sufficient excuse to transfer the 
treasure from the ships to the shore. Once again it is not certain 
whether this was done with the consent and co-operation of the 
Spanish crews or in the face of their protests. There was, in any 
case, no armed resistance.’ A little later the money chests were 
carted up to London and deposited in the Tower.? 

So much of this story is pretty well known and has often been 
written about, but at this point it has been abandoned by his- 
torians and we read no more except that there was a general 
seizure of English property in Spanish dominions and a general 
seizure of Spanish property in England, and that there was 


6 Cf. depositions in n.1, supra. 


7 The best account from English sources is by Sir Arthur Champernowne, vice ad- 
miral of the west, to Cecil, Dec. 19, 1568, in P.R.O. State Papers, domestic, Elizabeth 
(hereafter S.P., dom., Eliz.), XLVIII, 60. Reference should be made also to the report 
of William Hawkins, brother of the more famous John, Dec. 3, 1568, in S.P., dom., 
Eliz., XLVIII, 50; cf. also ibid., XLIX, 1. Alva admitted later that the ships had been 
driven by bad weather “et doubte de pyrates,” Lettenhove, V, 466. 


8 The official English account is embodied in a long memoir in Cecil’s hand dated 
January 18, 1568/9 and printed in Lettenhove, V, 253 ff. The Spanish official version, 
as set forth by the Spanish ambassador in England, dated Jan. 10, 1569, is in Lettenhove, 
V, 229 ff. An account by the captain of the Spanish ship is in Lettenhove, V, 206, and 
there are some details of the Spanish side of the story in the depositions cited in n.1, 
supra. J. A. Froude, History of England (London, 1856-70), and J. A. Williamson, Sir 
John Hawkins (Oxford, 1927), both give good accounts of the actual seizure. 


® The story of the transfer of the money to London with the pilferings on the way 
can be followed in S.P., for., Eliz., CKITX, 17, 18, 25, 26, 168, dated Aug. 23-27, 1571; cf. 
also S.P., dom., Eliz., LIV, 13, dated July 21, 1569. It is notable that in the final deter- 
mination of the liability of the queen for money seized, a handsome fee was deducted for 
transport charges, etc. Cf. Gresham’s letters cited in n.2, supra, and n.45, infra. 
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a stay of trade between the two countries for nearly five 
years.’° 

The fact is that this particular episode has been lost in the 
multitude of much more exciting events which filled the history 
of these momentous five years. Mary Stuart and her Casket 
Letters, the Rising of the North, the papal excommunication of 
Elizabeth, the Ridolfi Plot; on the Spanish side, Alva’s reign of 
terror in the Netherlands, the Morisco revolt in Spain, the 
battle of Lepanto; on the French side, civil war, a precarious 
religious peace, an Anglo-French alliance followed hard by the 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre—-space does not serve to do more 
than enumerate them, but they all fell within this brief interval 
and all are reflected in the tedious negotiations in question. 
Perhaps, after all, the chief historical value of these negotiations 
will prove to be that they did serve as a kind of seismograph to 
catch and record the vibrations set going by larger disturb- 


ances.!! 


10 The sources for the protracted negotiations between England and Spain over this 
matter are for the most part in continental archives. Since the formal negotiations all 
took place in England, English commissioners probably received their instructions oral- 
ly and made their reports orally. There are, however, some valuable letters from Sir 
Thomas Gresham on the financial issues involved. These are preserved in the P.R.O., 
S.P., domestic and S.P., foreign, and are quite inadequately summarized in the Calendar 
of state papers, domestic and foreign. Gresham’s complete accounts of his management of 
government loans in the Low Countries (a very valuable document, which should be 
printed in full) are preserved in P.R.O., Pipe office, declared accounts, No. 31. There 
are also a few pertinent documents in P.R.O. Exchequer accounts, various, foreign 
merchants (E 101, bundle 129). The admiralty records in the P.R.O. yield almost noth- 
ing. Some of Cecil’s notes on the earlier stages of the controversy are preserved in the 
British Museum (hereafter, B.M.), Cotton MSS, Galba, C iii, and there are one or two 
letters relative to the handling of debts owed by Englishmen in Spain in B. M., Lans- 
downe MSS, No. 14. The correspondence of the Spanish ambassador in England on the 
subject is printed in Coleccion de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia, XC, 
XCI (hereafter referred to as Doc. inédit.), the correspondence of Alva in ibid., XXX- 
VII, XX XVIII. Many of these are reprinted in Lettenhove (see n. 3, supra), and many, 
but by no means all, are translated in Cal., Span., Eliz. (see n. 5, supra). Many impor- 
tant dispatches which passed between the agents of Philip II in the Low Countries and 
Spain on the subject are summarized in Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des 
Pays-Bas, ed. L. P. Gachard (Brussels, 1848-79) hereafter referred to as Gachard. 
The reports of Spanish agents sent to England to negotiate are the most valuable source 
for the details of the negotiations. They are for the most part preserved in the royal 
archives in Brussells and are printed in Lettenhove. 

1 Cardinal Granvella’s comments on the subject in Sept., 1569, are illuminating 
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The question which faces us at the outset of any considera- 
tion of this matter is: Why, when the situation in England was 
as ticklish as it was in December, 1568, did Cecil advise and 
Elizabeth assent to the seizure of the Spanish pay-ships? There 
are several possible answers. The first, almost always the first 
in Elizabeth’s reign, was that she needed the money. There can 
be no doubt about that. Some time someone will write the his- 
tory of the effect upon English public finance of the almost 
complete collapse of the Antwerp money market in the late 
1560’s."2 Elizabeth was feeling its first repercussions in 1568 
and had not yet had time to make the adjustments which she 
was to make later. For the moment she was resorting to such 
doubtful devices as state lotteries and forced loans." Certainly 
she was in a very receptive mood toward £85,000 in ready 
money, wherever it came from. And then there was the Haw- 
kins affair in Mexico, news of which reached England almost 
simultaneously with the arrival of the pay-ships. All the facts 
were not yet known, but this much was known, that the Span- 
iards had broken faith with Hawkins and had robbed him of 
most of the returns from a successful slaving adventure. And 
then there was the peremptory way in which Philip of Spain 
had dismissed Elizabeth’s ambassador, Dr. Mann, for no other 
reason than because he was too good a Protestant to suit the 
Spanish taste. Or it may have been a desire to handicap Alva 
in his military operations against the Dutch rebels, or it may 


upon this point. He wrote that he was not astonished that the queen of England had 
recently shown less interest in coming to terms with Spain, since she talked of peace 
when it seemed that the French king was getting the upper hand in his wars against the 
Huguenots, but grew difficult when the Huguenots triumphed. Gachard, II, 109. 


12 For a valuable account of the situation in Antwerp, cf. J. A. Goris, Etude sur les 
colonies marchandes méridionales a Anvers, 1488 a 1567 (Louvain, 1925). F. C. Dietz, 
English public finance, 1558-1641 (New York, 1932), the standard book on the subject, 
attaches less importance to the effect of the closing of the Antwerp money market upon 
English public finance than it seems to me to deserve. 

13 For the lottery, cf. J. W. Burgon, Life of Gresham (London, 1839), II, 338; for the 
forced loan, Dietz, p. 14. The Spanish ambassador said that Spinola had told him that 
the reason why the money was seized was that Elizabeth had no credit in Antwerp or 
Frankfort to aid her friends. Cal., Span., Eliz., Il, 143. 


4 Elizabeth made much of this in the negotiations following. 
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have been a desire on Cecil’s part to break up the dangerous 
rapprochement between Spain and the disaffected Catholic 
sympathizers in the English privy council. Probably all these 
factors contributed. It would be fruitless to try to determine 
their relative importance. 

This much is clear, that Elizabeth’s first impulse was to pro- 
tect the Spanish ships, that she took initial steps in that direc- 
tion at the request of Don Guerau de Spes, the resident Spanish 
ambassador, and that as late as December 11 de Spes was sure 
the money was safe and was apparently only awaiting instruc- 
tions from Alva to send it forward under guard."® But sometime 
between that date and December 19, Elizabeth definitely decided 
otherwise.'* Her expressed reason for that decision was her dis- 
covery that the money did not belong to the king of Spain or 
even to his subjects, but belonged to Genoese bankers. Accord- 
ing to the historian Camden, Elizabeth learned of this fact from 
Cardinal Chatillon, at that time in England.” According to 
another and more probable account, it was Benedict Spinola, 
one of the Genoese bankers in London, who informed her. 
There is some reason to believe that Spinola even prompted her 
to seize the money as a kind of forced loan. He may very well 
have decided that Elizabeth’s credit was on the whole better 
than Alva’s."* In any case, Elizabeth raised some doubt in an 


4 Cal., Span., Eliz., U1, 84, 88. 
16 Champernowne’s letter (cited in n. 7, supra) was dated Dec. 19, and the allusions 
in it make it clear that it had then been decided to detain the treasure. 


17 W. Camden, Annales; or the historie of .... Elizabeth late queene of England 
(Eng. trans., London, 1635), p. 102. The connection of Chatillon with the seizure has 
some other supporting evidence. De Spes believed that he was instrumental in inducing 
Elizabeth to prey upon Spanish shipping in the Channel with the idea of assisting the 
Huguenot cause out of the booty. Cal., Span., Eliz., 11, 363, 387. Early in February, 
1570, La Mothe Fénélon, the French ambassador in England, learned that the Hugue- 
nots were trying to induce Elizabeth to meet some of their loans in Germany and that 
she had replied that she could do nothing unless she could avail herself of the Spanish 
money which she had not yet touched, “attandant qu’il s’y fit quelque bon accord.” 
Fénélon went on to say that he had urged the Spanish ambassador to prevent any bon 
accord in order to prevent war in France. La Mothe, III, 48. 


18 Fénélon wrote, April 6, 1571: “Qui [les Génevoys] ont plus a gré de s’en accorder 
icy que d’adjouxter cests partie aulx aultres, que le Roy d’Espaigne leur doibt, avec 
lequel ilz sont si enfoncez qu’ilz disent en estre advenu, despuys ung an, des deffailli 
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interview with de Spes and suggested that before anything fur- 
ther were done she would like to look into the matter. 

De Spes was a hot-headed bigot. He had only been in Eng- 
land a few months and had established no contacts with Eng- 
lish sentiment at large. Most of what he knew about that sub- 
ject he had gathered from discontented Catholics, who had no 
trouble in convincing him that if Alva played a strong hand 
Cecil and his heresies could easily be overthrown. De Spes ac- 
cordingly suggested to Alva that he seize at once all English 
property in the Low Countries. This, he thought, would frighten 
Cecil and would divert Elizabeth from her covetous inclinations.” 
The consequence was that Alva was hustled into taking a defi- 
nitely hostile step before Elizabeth had taken hers. It gave her 
the advantage and she was quick to seize it. She proceeded at 
once to impound all Spanish property in England and issued a 
proclamation explaining her position to the world.” 

It was a bold stroke, indeed, to throw down the gauntlet to 
the strongest king in Christendom when Mary Stuart was in the 
north and the privy council shot through with dissension and 
France hostile, and the majority of Englishmen out of sympathy 
with an aggressive Protestant policy. And after the queen— 


mens et banqueroutes de trés grandes sommes.” La Mothe, IV, 48. The Spanish am- 
bassador in England held Spinola to be guilty and recommended that he be punished by 
the seizure of his property in the Low Countries. Doc. inédit., XX XVII, 512. Alva was 
apparently of the same opinion. Jbid., XX XVIII, 133, 150. The English official ex- 
planation was that the Italian ownership was discovered from documents found in the 
ships and was confirmed by admissions of Spaniards in charge of the treasure and by 
letters from Antwerp. Lettenhove, V, 255, 313, 518-19. William Hawkins wrote to 
Cecil Dec. 3, 1568 (cf. n. 7, supra), that Spinola was the agent of those who were lending 
the money to Spain and that he should be seized and questioned. 


19 Cf, de Spes’ dispatches to Alva Dec. 27-30, 1568, Doc. inédit., XX XVII, 509-12. 
The version of these letters in Cal., Span., Eliz., 11, 91-93, is incomplete. According to 
La Mothe Fénélon, de Spes tried to persuade him to induce the king of France also to 
forbid all traffic with the English. La Mothe, I, 70. 


20 The proclamation is calendared in Bibliotheca Lindesiana. A bibliography of royal 
proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns and others published under authority 
1485-1714, ed. Robert Steele (Oxford, 1910), I, 67. La Mothe Fénélon sent a French 
version of it to Paris. La Mothe, I, 107-12. De Spes made a public replv to it in 
Spanish in the form of a proclamation, Doc. inédit., XC, 178-82, an English version of 
which is printed in Cal., Span., Eliz., 11, 102-4. 
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always after the queen in Elizabeth’s reign—it was William 
Cecil (not yet Lord Burghley) who struck it. Those who know 
him only in his old age when Shakespeare cartooned him as 
Polonius know only the battered latter end of one of the most 
astute politicians and statesmen that the sixteenth century 
produced. No doubt the early days of January, 1569, were 
nervous days for him.*! If he had miscalculated, if he had not 
accurately gauged the intrinsic strength of England’s position 
when all the superficial aspects of the situation indicated weak- 
ness, it was the end of him and the end perhaps of Elizabeth and 
of Protestant England. For he gave to the Duke of Alva, the 
greatest soldier of his time, a casus belli just at the time when 
England seemed to be ripe for revolt against all those things for 
which Cecil was fighting. The French ambassador, our only 
disinterested witness throughout the whole affair, says that 
Elizabeth during this period, when nothing was happening and 
anything might happen, seriously considered sending an am- 
bassador to Spain to patch matters up somehow.” But she held 
firm and did nothing for just long enough, and Alva, who had 
been too quick to precipitate a crisis, was too quick again in 
dealing with it. Within a fortnight he had an envoy on the way 
to England. That was all that Cecil and his mistress needed. 

21 Tt will not be forgotten that there was an active movement on foot in the privy 
council at this time to get rid of Cecil, and that his enemies were disposed to utilize this 
dispute with Spain as a lever to oust him. Cf. Cal., Span., Eliz., II, 97, 111. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note, as an indication of the caution with which Cecil proceed- 
ed, that he had the reply of the privy council to the protest lodged by Alva’s first 
envoy (d’Assonleville) approved individually by every member of the privy council. 
This fact appears from a note in Cecil’s hand attached to the draft of the reply in 
question in B.M., Cotton MSS, Galba, C iii, f.190. The note runs as follows: “This 
writing was read to the Council, 23 February, where were Norfolk, Northampton, e. of 
Bedford, e. of Leicester, 1. Admiral (Clinton), 1. Chamberlain (lord William Howard), 
Mr. Vice Chamberlain (sir Francis Knollys), Mr. Secretary (Cecil), Mr. Sadler, Mr. 
M{[ildmay], who all allowed it and also her Majesty allowed it and commanded sir W. 
Mildmay to impart it to the 1. keeper (Bacon), 1. treasurer (Winchester) and 1. stew- 
ard (Pembroke), being absent, who so did, the 25 Feb., and reported their several 
allowances.” The reply is printed in Lettenhove, V, 311 ff., but without this significant 
memorandum. Norfolk and Pembroke were the leaders of the movement against Cecil. 


To avoid confusion I have referred to William Cecil as Cecil throughout this article, 
though he was created Lord Burghley, February 25, 1571. 


22 Cf. La Mothe Fénélon to Charles IX, Jan. 17, 1569, La Mothe, I, 113-17. 
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After that, notwithstanding risings in the north, Ridolfi plots, 
battles of Lepanto, and St. Bartholomew’s massacres, they held 
the whip hand and knew it.” 

The reasons for Alva’s action are not far to seek. The situa- 
tion he had to deal with in the Low Countries was all, and more 
than all, he could manage without taking a war with England 
upon his hands. A quick appraisal of profits and losses revealed 
the fact that whether by good luck or good management the 
Spanish property seized in England was many times more valu- 
able than the English property seized in the Low Countries and 
Spain.” Furthermore, it became apparent almost at once that 
with England unfriendly the seaway between the Low Coun- 
tries and Spain was virtually impassable. Every day that the 


23 Fénélon’s comment is illuminating: “Tl ne fault doubter que la Royne d’ Angleterre 
n’ayt ung grand playsir de veoir que le duc d’Alve a maintenant envoyé devers elle, 
et qu'elle ayt gaigné l’avantaige de le fére parler le premier sur le faict de ces saysies, 
ce qui est bien fort advenu sellon son desir et expectation.” La Mothe, I, 158. 


*% This at any rate was the prevalent opinion. A complaint by Spanish merchants 
interested, dated Madrid, April 28, 1569, puts the Spanish loss at over 3} million ducats, 
and estimates their monthly loss by a continuation of the blockade at 300,000 ducats. 
Cal., Span., Eliz., I1, 143-44. Alva wrote to Philip I, June 12, 1569, arguing against 
war with England and adding: “Y en caso que la [guerra] hubiese, la dicha reina se 
quedaria por lo menos con los bienes que ha arrestado, que sin comparacion son mas que 
los arrestados por la parte de V. M.*” Doc. inédit., XX XVIII, 125. D’Assonleville, 
Alva’s first envoy to England about the business, was of the same opinion. Lettenhove‘ 
V, 290. 

Sometime later, someone (perhaps Cecil) struck a rough balance sheet of gains and 
losses in which English goods seized in Spain and the Low Countries were put at 
£115,210 16s. Od. and the proceeds from the seizure and sale of Spanish goods in Eng- 
land at £102,957 5s. 5d., but there are some uncompleted entries on the Spanish side 
of this balance, and, of the items extended, the largest one is for Spanish goods sold. 
It is well known that these sales were made at a terrific loss. It further appears that the 
claim allowed for seizure of English goods in Spain was at least £20,000 too high (cf. 
n.60, infra) and the whole document looks as though it had been prepared by the Eng- 
lish for trading purposes. S.P., dom., Eliz., XCI, 16, undated. A Spanish estimate of 
Feb. 18, 1572, puts goods seized in England at the first arrest at 800,000 crowns, and by 
later arrests, 150,000 crowns. Lettenhove, VI, 317. 


% Alva wrote to his envoy, Vitelli, Dec. 4, 1569: “A ceste heure reste a reguarder, 
puisque les affaires sont en tel estat, s’il n’y auroit moyen de procurer dextrement que la 
navigation demeurast ouverte et asseurée, que seroit tousjours moins de mal pour le 
trafficque, mais en cela se poise que comme leurs marchans n’ont besoing de nos ports 
comme les nostres des leurs, principallement allant ou retournant d’Espaigne.” Letten- 
hove, V, 535. Cf. also Lettenhove, VI, 76, 315-16. 
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stay of trade continued, Spanish ships richly laden on their way 
to Antwerp were blown into English harbors by stormy south- 
westers. Or, if the weather was kind, Huguenot privateers from 
La Rochelle, gentlemen rovers from Wales and Cornwall and 
Devon, and, a little farther to the east, sea beggars out of Flush- 
ing and Brille—heretics all—were eager and ready to do God a 
service.” And it will never be forgotten that trade, particularly 
this Channel trade, was the very life-blood of the Netherlands. 
Alva wrote to his master that they must get this matter 
straightened out and trade restored before they did anything 
else, and on no account must they break with Elizabeth before 
they did so, and Philip quite agreed with him.” They both 
looked forward to a time when they might be revenged upon 
this heretic queen and her heretic ministers, but they were both 
fervent in their belief that the time was not yet, and they told 
the hot-headed de Spes to keep away from plots and plotters.” 
He was doing more harm than good, 

The first of three envoys whom Alva sent over to England, the 
Sieur d’Assonleville, took a rather high tone. He wanted to know 
point-blank whether Elizabeth meant to restore the property 
that she had seized and threatened vague consequences if she 
did not. Elizabeth would not even see him but sent a message 
by Cecil that there were a great many points at issue between 
Spain and England, the maltreatment of her late ambassador 
to Spain among others, and that all of them would have to be 
considered together. Incidentally, she gave him a glimpse of her 


26 On the depredations by pirates, cf. particularly Lettenhove, VI, 315. 

7 Cf. Alva to Philip II, May 10, 1569, June 1, 1569; Philip II to Alva, May 15, 1569. 
Doc. inédit., XX XVIII, 77, 87, 117. 

28 Alva to de Spes, July 2, 1569: ‘Y no puedo dejar de advertir 4 v. m. demas de lo 
que por todas las mias le he escripto, que en ninguna manera del mundo admita platicas 
en perjuicio de la reina ni de sus consejeros, ni cosa que les toque.” Doc. inédit., 
XXXVIII, 150. Alva’s comments on de Spes in a letter to Philip IT, Aug. 27, 1571, are 
worth noting. He pays tribute to the zeal and devotion of de Spes, but remarks that he 
is inexperienced, and that his zeal and desire to serve get the better of him: “Que los 
nuevos embajadores, y que no tienen discurso de los negocios, piensan que esto es el ser 
buenos embajadores; y el mismo celo que tiene al servicio de V. M. le hace estar tan 
enemistado con la reyna y aquella gente toda, que no le queda juicio para otra cosa que 
desearles ver quemados.” Gachard, II, 193-94. 
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arsenal at Rochester and sent Sir Thomas Gresham to say un- 
officially that she didn’t want to fight, by jingo, but, by jingo, 
if she did—or words to that effect.” The outcome was that 
d’Assonleville went back a sadder and a wiser man, and Philip 
wrote to Alva that he had better select someone more compe- 
tent the next time he sent.*° 

Philip was plainly for trying again and he wrote a letter to 
Elizabeth so very friendly in tone that Alva held it up as likely 
to weaken the Spanish position and strengthen the English still 
further in their obstinacy. It would never do, Alva thought, to 
give Elizabeth such cogent documentary evidence of the almost 
pathetic anxiety of the Most Catholic King to come to terms.*! 

One very disturbing factor in Cecil’s calculations was the 
English cloth trade. It was almost vital to England’s prosperity 
and the bulk of it flowed through Antwerp. In the long run, 
unless some other outlet could be found, the pressure of English 
commercial interests, reinforced by the cry of hungry English 
weavers all over England, might very well upset Cecil’s Fabian 
tactics and force an early peace on disadvantageous terms. This 
had probably been an element in Alva’s reckonings from the 
start. But Cecil had already experimented with the German 
market, and less than a month after the stay of trade the Eng- 
lish merchants were preparing a large fleet for Hamburg.*? It 
sailed in the late spring and reached Hamburg safely, though 
de Spes sent several appeals to Alva to intercept it,** and it 

29 D’Assonleville’s dispatches are printed in Lettenhove, V, 220 ff. For his own ac- 
count of his mission to England, cf. ibid., V, 340-52. The interview with Gresham is 
related, ibid., V, 350, as follows: “Sobre esto me dijo el dicho Gressem que la Reina 
tenia prontos para poner en un instante cincuenta mill hombres, que ella tenia dinero 
... y que de hombres de armas ... navios ... y cosas necesarios para la guerra, ella estaba 
mejor bastecida y proveida que todos los tres mas grandes principes de Europa juntos. 


No obstante esto, como esta dicho, no pedia la guerra.”” La Mothe Fénélon tells the 
story of the visit to Rochester. La Mothe, I, 158. 

30 Philip II to Alva, May 15, 1569. Doc. inédit., XX XVIII, 87. 

31 Cf. Philip IT to Alva (just cited) and Alva to Philip II, June 12, 1569. Doe. inédit., 
XXXVIITI, 122. 

% This Hamburg adventure is discussed at length in R. Ehrenberg, Hamburg und 
England im Zeitalter der Kénigin Elizabeth (Jena, 1896), pp. 104-13. 

33 Cal., Span., Eliz., I, 136, 142. 
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found a ready market. So that snake was scotched, if not 
killed. 

Alva’s other hope was that the discontent in the English 
privy council might ripen into active revolt and prove strong 
enough to unseat Cecil and his anti-Spanish ways. But Alva 
had less hope of that than de Spes had, and Philip remembered 
his own experience in England clearly enough to realize that it 
was a tall order to induce even a discontented English Catholic 
to accept any form of foreign interference in his country’s 
affairs. 

For the moment Alva thought that the best course would be 
to hand negotiations over to a professional trader and he picked 
out a Genoese banker, Thomas Fiesco, who had a large stake in 
the property involved, for the business. Fiesco was also a close 
friend of Benedict Spinola, the man who had probably set the 
fat in the fire in the first place. It is not easy to follow the rather 
tortuous behavior of Fiesco and his fellows with any certainty. 
His correspondence, being unofficial, is only in small measure 
preserved.** This is unfortunate, because if we knew more about 
him we should probably get some interesting insight into the 
ways of sixteenth-century merchants. He was apparently not 
the only Italian who was trying to reach some sort of unofficial 
arrangement. Ridolfi, the plotter, was mixed up in it, and 
Guido Cavalcanti, and some others. Fiesco wrote to Alva’s 
secretary that there was a grave danger that so many cooks 
would spoil the broth.* Alva did not altogether trust him, 
probably with good reason. In the long run, most of these Ital- 
ians seemed to have been trying to feather their own nests.*® 

* A number of letters which Fiesco wrote to Alva’s secretary, Juan de Albornoz, are ‘ 
preserved at Simancas among the dispatches of Guerau de Spes. Several of them are 
printed in Lettenhove, V, VI, passim, and one series of extracts from them in Cal., 
Span., Eliz., 11, 372-73. There are a few documents on his negotiations in the English 
archives, notably S.P., for., Eliz., CV, 114-15, dated in Feb. 1569/70, and S.P., for., 


Eliz., CXIX, 17, 18; CXX, 15; and S.P., dom., Eliz., LX XXI, 5, dated in Aug. and 
Sept., 1571. 


% June 22, 1569, in Lettenhove, V, 409. Cf. also La Mothe, III, 370. 


% In a message delivered in April, 1572, by the English privy council to one of Alva’s 
later envoys (Sweveghem), the P.C. declared: “Que les marchans de Janua, n’estoient 
tant seullement procureurs et solliciteurs du premier arrest des subjects de Sa Majesté 
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It is rather amusing to discover that Fiesco thought he might 
buy over Cecil for 10,000 ducats.*” It would have been like Cecil 
to have pocketed the 10,000 ducats and then to have proceeded 
as before on the general theory that it became the children of 
the faithful to spoil the Egyptians in any way they might. Sir 
John Hawkins, the freebooter, managed a neat trick of the 
same sort a little later.** In any case Fiesco, who spent a good 
part of the summer of 1569 about the business, made relatively 
little headway. For one thing the English were making a good 
profit out of the stay of trade and were in no particular hurry 
to come to terms. For another, Cecil was busy wrestling with 
the first Norfolk plot and wanted to keep the Spaniards at 
arm’s length until he could dispose of that menace. 

Probably it was the hope held out by Norfolk’s plans that 
induced Alva early in October to send a second envoy to Eng- 
land—this time a soldier, Chiapin Vitelli, who came with a 
whole troop of followers, some of them military experts. Cecil 
told him to leave his followers at Dover and provided a lodging 
for him rather far from the center of things, where he could be 
well watched. As luck would have it, Norfolk and his coadju- 
tors were arrested just before Viteili’s arrival. But just after- 
ward the Rising in the North broke out. The connection was 
too obvious to be ignored and Vitelli was politely invited to 


et de leurs biens aux Pays-Bas, mais c’est chose certaine qu’ils furent les premiers qui 
achettérent les biens et marchandises appertenans 4 les marchans anglois en Anvers, 
dont ils me (sic) tirérent pas peu de prouffit et gaing.” Lettenhove, VI, 384. 

La Mothe Fénélon heard that Spinola, Fiesco, and Albornoz were all reaping a pri- 
vate profit out of the business. La Mothe, III, 48. 


7 Cal., Span., Eliz., I, 168, 176. 


% This well-known story can be followed in Williamson, Sir John Hawkins, pp. 
242 ff. 


39 Tt was estimated in Feb. 1572, that Spanish goods seized by the English since the 
original arrest amounted to 150,000 crowns. Lettenhove, VI, 317. There is evidence of a 
considerable amount of illicit trade with Spain and the Low Countries notwithstanding 
the official embargoes. De Spes wrote to Philip II, Aug. 8, 1569, that the English were 
shipping their cloth to Spain in Italian bottoms. Cal., Span., Eliz., I, 186-87. Alva, 
June 18, 1570, published an edict against this illicit trade. Lettenhove, V, 664. Sweveg- 
hem reported to Alva, March 8, 1572, that 1,500 pieces of cloth were being loaded in 
England in two ships to be sold secretly in Northern Spain. Lettenhove, VI, 335. 
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leave.“ There is reason to believe that the distrust of him was 
justified and that at one time he actually contemplated assassi- 
nating Elizabeth with his own hand.“ It. is characteristic of 
Elizabeth that she rather took to him, treated him with ex- 
traordinary friendliness, and pretended to believe that she at- 
tached no importance to the suspicions conceived of him. The 
mettle she revealed at crises like this was not the least of her 
claims to greatness. 

After Vitelli’s departure at the end of the year 1569 Fiesco 
resumed his informal negotiations and Alva told the Spanish 
merchants and the Italian bankers to make the best terms they 
could.* It seems to have been accepted on both sides by this 
time that the money seized—at least in so far as it belonged 
to Italian bankers—should be advanced to Elizabeth in the 
form of a loan.“ A good deal of correspondence passed back and 


4 Vitelli’s instructions, Sept. 28, 1569, are in Lettenhove, V, 466-73. On the restric- 
tions upon his followers, cf. ibid., V, 483; on the arrangements for his lodgment, ibid., 
V, 489. His own report of his mission is in Lettenhove, V, 563-82. 


41 Vitelli offered to murder Elizabeth later. J. A. Froude, History of England (ed. 
1899) ,X, 256. Whether he contemplated the same thing at this time is not provable, 
but Alva wrote him, Dec. 4, 1569, that his offer of his own person was much appreciated 
but that he must not risk his life or do anything unbecoming his position as ambassador. 
Lettenhove, V, 536. 

4 Alva wrote to this effect to Vitelli, Dec. 4, 1569, Lettenhove, V, 535-36: “Il a 
semblé aussi qu’ il ne serviroit que bien aux subjects de parde¢a que les marchandises dé- 
tenues pardela se peussent recouvrer par quelque bout que ce fit; et a ceste cause, suis- 
je esté meu donner congié 4 aucuns, par forme de connivence de passer en Angleterre et 
en faire leurs diligences, touteffois avecq charge expresse de s’y conduire de sorte que 
l’on n’entende que ce soit de mon sceu, ny mesmes du vostre.” 

Cf. also Alva to Philip II: “He dado licencia 4 los mercaderes con una instruccion, 
advirtiéndoles como se han de gobernar para que vayan 4 componerse y sacar sus 
mercaderias sin que se entienda que yo les doy permision para ello y principalmente 
las lanas, porque en estos Estados las echan gran falta para sus obrages, y 4 los intere- 
sados en el dinero, que se concierten 4 los plazos mas cortos que se pudieren.”” Doc. 
inédit., XX XVIII, 251. 

48 Fiesco proposed to Elizabeth in January, 1570, that the queen should repay the 
money as soon as she could, “avec tel intérest que 4 Vostre Majesté semblera honneste 
et raisonnable.”’ Lettenhove, V, 621. Lettenhove dates this document April 6, 1570, but 
a copy in P.R.O., S.P., for., Eliz., CV, Nos. 114, 115, is endorsed in Cecil’s hand Feb. 22, 
1569/70. Fénélon wrote, Feb. 13, 1570: “Trouvant que Espinola et Fiesque avoient 
miz en avant une composition au nom des merchans, de laysser les dicts deniers 4 la 
dicte Dame, jusques 4 l’entier accord des différans des Pays Bas, a intérest de dix pour 
cent pour l’advenir, sans payer rien du passé, et baillant seulement la chambre de Lon- 
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forth on this subject, and notarial instruments were fetched all 
the way from Spain to establish titles.“4 In the end, according 
to Gresham’s estimate, there proved to be about £85,000 in- 
volved, of which about £65,000 belonged to the Genoese. 


dres et mestre Grassein pour respondans, tant du principal que des dictz intérestz.” 
La Mothe, III, 48. On May 19, 1572, Fénélon wrote again that the money belonging to 
the Italians, amounting to 300,000 crowns, was to be loaned for a year without any in- 
terest to the queen, and that she would require the city of London to repay at the end of 
that time and that the Italians were so pleased that they had given 50,000 crowns to 
those who made the arrangement. La Mothe, IV, 457. Ultimately the loan was repaid 
without interest (cf. n. 64, infra). 


44 Some of these are preserved in S.P., for., Eliz., CXIX, 25-26, and in P.R.O., 
Exchequer accounts, various, E 101, bundle 129. 

45 As to the amount involved, the most useful documents are the claims of Fiesco, 
dated August 23, 1571, S.P., for., Eliz., CXIX, 17-18, and two letters of Sir Thomas 
Gresham to Cecil on the subject dated Sept 4, 1571, one in S.P., dom., Eliz., LX XXtI, 5, 
the other in S.P., for., Eliz., CXX, 15. Fiesco claimed that the total money in the origi- 
nal seizure was 3,206,704 reals, of which 2,871,414 reals belonged to Italians, 835,290 
reals to Spaniards. The loan of course involved only the Italian money, the Spanish 
money was seized to compensate for seizures of English property in the Low Countries 
and Spain. The customary rate of exchange in England was to take the Spanish real at 
6d., which would make the total seizure £80,167 12s. Od. or the Italian money seized 
£59,285 7s. But Gresham proceeded another way. He first converted the real into 
Flemish money, taking the real at 7 pence Flemish, and then converted the Flemish 
money into English at 25 shillings Flemish to the pound sterling (though the normal 
rate was 22/6 to the £). And so Gresham makes out the total seizure to have been 
£74,823 2s. 7d. or the Italian money £55,340 0s. 1d. Gresham, of course, was playing 
the exhange for all that it was worth, and he saw other ways as well of profiting by the 
situation. He wrote to Cecil, Aug. 28, 1571: “It may please your lordship to under- 
stand that whereas Mr. Fiesco demandeth the sum in Spanish reals, I have reduced the 
same to sterling, as the exchange now goeth. And whereas I perceive by your L. that he 
doth desire to have the ready money which doth appertain to the Spaniards for to pay 
our merchants withal here, as it will be very profitable for the Queen’s Majesty to agree 
with him to pay him as the exchange now goeth, so her Majesty may take upon her to 
pay her own merchants so much sterling and then to coin the Spanish money, which 
likewise will be very profitable to her Majesty.” S.P., for., Eliz., CXIX, 27. 

According to Fiesco’s figures as converted by Gresham the Italian money seized 
amounted to £69,174 11s. 6d. Flemish, but Gresham insisted that part of the money 
claimed for the Spanish really belonged to the Italians, to wit: 110,240 reals or £3,215 
6s. 8d. Flemish, which added to £69,174 11s. 6d. gives a total Italian money of £72,390 
11s. 6d. Flemish. Actually Gresham’s accounts show that he repaid to the Italians later 
£73,737 8s. 104d. Flemish which he took at 22/6, the £ to represent £65,455 11s. sterling 
as against £55,340 Os. 1d. of his original figuring. P.R.O., declared accounts, pipe 
office, foreign merchants, No. 31. But, of course, in submitting his accounts to the 
queen he was personally interested in showing that he had paid out for her account at 
a rate favorable to the Flemish, all of which makes it hard to get exact figures in terms 
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This, of course, did not take account of the money found con- 
cealed on the ships which had been exported from Spain without 
license.** Neither did it include money and jewelry seized from 
other ships later. There is an interesting case of pearls which one 
would like to know more about.“ Leaving these out of the reck- 
oning, we can say that in fact, if not in theory, both parties 
admitted after a year of bickering that the queen should borrow 
the £65,000-odd from the Genoese, to be repaid as soon as 
might be. 

With this point settled, the negotiations thereafter turned in 
the main upon three questions: (1) What did the queen mean 
to do about the pirates who were taking shelter in her harbors 
and preying upon Spanish shipping? (2) What did she mean to 
do about Spanish ships driven into her ports by storms?‘ (3) 
How was the merchandise seized on both sides to be restored? 


of English currency. In Flemish currency he apparently repaid to the Italians about 
1,350 pounds Flemish more than he estimated was due them in 1571. Why this was so 
is past finding out. Pretty certainly it was not interest. 

Mr. Stanley, one of the masters of the mint, reported that Spanish money amounting 
to 3,276,012 reals had been delivered into the Tower, from which he substracted postage 
charges of 11,961 reals, leaving a balance of 3,264,051 reals. S.P., for., Eliz., CXIX, 168. 
This does not agree with Gresham’s statement above. For that matter, Stanley’s 
total does not agree with the total of his detailed items. According to Stanley’s report 
he had coined 2,481, 303 reals weighing 22,771 Ibs. 112 oz. @ 4/10} the ounce into £66,- 
$23 7s. 9$d. and he estimated that the coinage of the balance would produce £21,600 
14s. 113d. This brings the total when recoined to £87,924 2s. 9d. as against £74,823 
2s. 7d. of Gresham’s figuring, or against £80,167 12s. Od. at a normal exchange rate. 
Certainly Elizabeth was not losing by the transaction. In her allowance to the mer- 
chants, she reckoned the Spanish money as £19,849 4s. Od., S.P., dom., XCI, 68, and 
she repaid to the Italians through Gresham £65,455 11s.0d. or a total of £85,304 15s. 0d., 
so she made a clear profit out of the transaction somewhere of at least £2,600. It must 
be noticed, however, that according to Mr. Stanley 57,347 more reals were actually de- 
livered to the Tower than Fiesco claimed; so it will not do to assign all of the £2,600 to 
profits from recoinage. 

It is difficult to believe that this amounted to anything like £40,000 (cf. n. 3 supra). 
There would have been a much more strenuous effort to have recovered it, if it had. 
Possibly the 57,347 reals referred to in Mr. Stanley’s account (n. 45, supra) represent 
this concealed money or at least that part of it which the queen actually got. There is 
no telling how much of it stuck to the fingers of her officers. 


“ Cf. S.P., dom., Eliz., LIV, 13; S.P., for., Eliz., CTX, 481; CXIX, 17. 


48 A good deal is made of these matters in Alva’s instructions to Sweveghem, whom 
he sent to England in the spring of 1571. Lettenhove, VI, 72-80. 
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As for points 1 and 2, Elizabeth declined to commit herself until 
point 3 had been settled.” In point 3, there were several compli- 
cations. Some of these have to be ignored for lack of space. The 
Spanish pressed long and hard for mutual restitution, with 
England to do the first giving back. It looks a little as though 
they figured that if they once got their property out of England 
they might lead the English a fine dance to recover theirs from 
Spain and the Netherlands. If this be true, it was rather stupid 
in them to assume that they could catch such a wily old fox as 
Cecil in any such obvious trap. Cecil said that he was willing 
enough for the English to make restitution first if security were 
deposited in England adequate to insure that the Spaniards 
would fulfil their part of the bargain. But Alva could not find 
acceptable collateral.“° So that had to be dropped. Another 
complication arose from the fact that Alva, apparently about 
the middle of the year 1570, awoke to the realization that the 
English goods he was holding were by reason of the stay of 
trade commanding premium prices. He accordingly sold them 
at a very handsome profit over their appraised valuation. This 
raised the question as to whether he became liable to make res- 
titution on the basis of the sales price or of the appraised 
value.*! 


49 Cf. the declaration of the English privy council of Feb. 22, 1572. Lettenhove, VI, 
321. 

50 Cf. Fiesco’s memoir to Elizabeth, April 6, 1570, Lettenhove, V, 618; Alva’s letter 
to Sweveghem, March 2, 1571, Lettenhove, VI, 83; and Sweveghem’s account of his 
interview with Leicester and Burghley, March 23, 1571, Lettenhove, VI, 92 ff. Alva 
fought hard to have the money of the Genoese used as security (cf. his letter to Sweveg- 
hem, Dec. 30, 1571, Lettenhove, VI, 247) but to no purpose. La Mothe Fénélon wrote, 
April 6, 1571: “La principalle difficulté, qui s’est monstrée sur le commancement de 
l’accord des Pays Bas, est que le duc d’Alve ayant promiz de bailler cautions, pour les 
merchandises des Anglois, de la somme de cent cinquante mil escuz, a estre payez con- 
tant, ung mois aprés que les merchandises des subjectz du Roy, son Maistre, seront 
randues, n’en trouvent maintenant nulles qui puissent assés contanter ceulz cy; car ne 
veulent accepter de Flamans ny Espaignolz, ny nulz subjectz du Roy Catholique, ny 
encores nulz Allemans, ny Italliens, qui soyent intéressez avecques luy; et semblent 
qu’ilz veuillent incister que la dicte somme soit mise en dépost ou fornye contante, ny ne 
veulent permettre qu’elle soit prinse en rabays des deniers qui sont arrestez par deca.” 
La Mothe, IV, 48. 


51 Almost all the available information on this subject is in La Mothe Fénélon’s dis- 
patches. He wrote, June 11, 1570, that Alva had been talking about mutual restitution but 
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‘ Qn the other hand, the Spanish merchandise seized by the 
English proved to be a drug on the market.” It had not been 
intended for the English market; it had been intercepted en 
route. The consequence was that such of it as was sold—and 
some of it had to be sold because it was perishable—sold at a 
fraction of its appraised value. So, if the sales price was to be 
taken as the basis for restitution, the English won and the 
Spanish lost; if the appraised valuation, the Spanish won and 
the English lost. 

Over such matters as these the negotiations dragged their 
slow length along with the Spanish losing more and more and 
the English, on the whole, gaining more and more as delay fol- 
lowed delay. Outside factors played a part but not a decisive 
part. When Don John of Austria won his great victory at Le- 


had since changed his tune because he had learned from England “d’ung aultre proffict 
plus grand d’envyron cent cinquante mil escuz, s’il retient les biens des Anglois; lesquelz 
lesquelz biens il a desja, pour ceste ocasion, faictz remettre de nouveau soubz sa main, 
ou bien les deniers qui sont provenuz de la vante d’iceulx.’”” La Mothe, III, 184. And 
again, Nov. 14, 1570: “Il [Alva] vouloit que celles [les biens] des Anglois fussent prinses 
en récompence, sellon qu’elles valloient en Angleterre, et non sellon qu’elles ont esté 
vendues en Flandres; en quoy il faisoit proffict d’envyron cent mil escuz; mais ceulz cy, 
ayant, Ace qu’ilz disent, plus d’esgard au déshonneur que a la perte, qui leur viendroit en 
cella, n’ont vollu passer ce poinct, ni accorder aulcune inégalle et plus advantaigeuse 
condicion aux Espaignolz et Flamans que 4 eulz; dont les lettres estoient desja signées 
de ceste Royne pour mander 4 maistre Figuillem [Fitzwilliam], son agent 4 présent en 
Flandres, qu’il s’en retournast tout incontinent, si le dict duc ne vouloit tenir compte 
du prix, 4 quoy les merchandises d’Angleterre ont esté vandues.”’ La Mothe, III, 370. 
Later, Fénélon reported that Alva was maintaining that the English goods seized 
should be appraised at the market price in Antwerp the month before the stay of trade 
and that any profit above that which arose out of the stay of trade properly belonged to 
his master. La Mothe, ITI, 404-5. Fiesco took much the same position in the matter in an 
interview with Fitzwilliam. Lettenhove, VI, 40. In a response made by the privy coun- 
cil to Sweveghem in April, 1572, it was stated that the goods belonging to the English 
in Antwerp has been purchased by the Genoese to their great profit. (Burghley’s draft 
of this document is in S.P., for., Eliz. [cf. Cal., S.P., for., Eliz., 1572-74, p. 75]. Letten- 
hove, VI, 382-84 prints a French version of it.) 


52 According to English advices, dated June 28, 1570, after the stay of trade with 
England ships from Antwerp went to Spain and brought back an abundance of Spanish 
goods. Lettenhove, V, 671. La Mothe Fénélon wrote Oct. 10, 1570, that Spanish goods 
sold in England had not brought one-fifth of their just price. La Mothe, III, 325. 
Sweveghem wrote from England to Alva, Dec. 21, 1571: “Les biens n’estans destinés 
pour ce lieu ne scauriont estre que trés-mal vendus et au grand désadvantaige des sub- 
jects de sa Majesté.” Lettenhove, VI, 239. 
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panto the Spaniards thought the English might be frightened 
and prove more reasonable,® but Cecil countered by a treaty 
with France and a plausible Elizabethan courtship with the 
French heir presumptive. The massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
in August, 1572, struck a shrewd blow at the Anglo-French 
alliance, and really does seem to have impressed upon both Cecil 
and his mistress the necessity of coming to some sort of terms 
with Spain. So it was that in October of 1572 Cecil proposed 
that trade be reopened between the Low Countries and England 
as soon as might be and that matters in dispute be negotiated 
at leisure with the understanding that if settlement were not 
reached within two years the status quo ante should be restored. 
Good Spaniards regarded this as a shameful yielding to the Eng- 
lish,but Alva saw no help for it.*> His problem in the Low Coun- 
tries was getting harder and harder and peace with England at 
any price seemed a sine qua non. In any case, he was probably 
not particularly eager to settle the question of claims and coun- 
ter claims. Had an agreement been reached he would have been 
called upon to pay over to his own merchants in recompense for 
their losses in England the money he had received from the sale 
of English goods, and he had already spent most of it for 
soldiers’ wages.* 

Indeed, his own merchants were the only parties to the dis- 
pute who had any strong interest in prolonging it. Elizabeth 
had got her loan from the Italian bankers, the Italian bankers 
had got her promise of repayment, secured by the bonds of the 

53 Cf. Sweveghem to Alva, Dec. 8, 1571, Lettenhove, VI, 224. Alva wrote to Eliza- 


beth personally to send her the news of Lepanto, Lettenhove, VI, 217. For La Mothe 
Fénélon’s comments cf. La Mothe, IV, 281, 285, 290. 


54 Cecil’s terms are printed in Lettenhove, VI, 642-47, where they are misdated 
February, 1573, though Cecil himself says in the course of the document, “considering 
this is ye beginning of Octobre,” ibid., VI, 644. The same error is repeated in Cal., for., 
Eliz., 1572-74, p. 270. 

55 A Spanish protest to Alva against accepting Burghley’s offer is printed in Letten- 
hove, VI, 600-605. Alva’s position is set forth in a letter to Viglius, Dec. 29, 1572, 
Lettenhove, VI, 601, n.1. Alva defended his position in a letter to Philip II dated 
March 18, 1573, Gachard, II, 320-22. Philip in reply expressed doubts as to the wisdom 
of his course but nevertheless gave him powers to conclude, ibid., II, 326. 


56 Cf. Requescens to Philip II, Dec. 30, 1573, Gachard, IT, 456. 
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city of London. The losses of English merchants had been taken 
care of out of the Spanish money seized, plus the proceeds of the 
sale of Spanish goods in England. Alva had got a rough equiva- 
lent for the loan he had anticipated from the Italian bankers 
from the proceeds of the sale of English goods. But the Spanish 
and Flemish merchants, whose goods had been seized in England 
had so far got nothing, unless it may be a claim upon Alva’s 
empty treasury. And Alva was plainly in no mood to prolong 
an unprofitable quarrel with England to substantiate that 
claim. 

Trading relations were actually re-established on May 1, 
1573." In February of the next year envoys came over from the 
Low Countries to settle the outstanding disputes and for the 
next six months they wrangled with English commissioners over 
claims and counter-claims.** The principle was in general ac- 
cepted that restitution should be made of ships and merchan- 
dise on both sides, but in the business of applying this principle 
the question as to how much had been seized was a thorny one.” 
In the final settlement, which was incorporated in the treaty of 

57 The terms of this agreement are summarized in Gachard, II, 318-19, under date 
March 15, 1573. Alva wrote to Philip II, April 16, 1573, Gachard, II, 333-34, that he 
was well satisfied with the conclusion of the arrangement with England, more particu- 
larly since it robbed the Prince of Orange of his argument that he was being secretly 
supported by Elizabeth. In the same letter he suggested to Philip that he grant Cecil a 
pension. Formal ratification of the agreement was not, however, made by Alva until 
August, 1573, Adrien de Gomiscourt being sent to England for the purpose. His in- 
structions are printed in Gachard, II, 424, n.1. Alva wrote to Philip April 15, 1573, 
that the rejoicing in the Low Countries at the restoration of trade with England was 
unbelievable. Gachard, II, 332. 


58 The Spanish envoys were Francois de Halwyn, Sieur de Sweveghem, and Jean de 
Boisschot. Their letter of instructions, dated Dec. 19, 1573, is printed in Lettenhove, 
VII, 13-20. Elizabeth appointed five commissioners to treat with them, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Walter Mildmay, and Drs. Wilson, Lewis, and Aubrey, Cal., for., Eliz., X 
(1572-74), 470, where, however, Dr. William Aubrey, the distinguished civilian, is 
wrongly named Ardra. I am indebted to Sister Mary Loyola, O.P., a student at 
Rosemont College, for assistance in working out the details of these final negotiations. 

59 One difficulty was that the Spaniards had apparently no accurate inventory of 
their own losses, Lettenhove, VII, 87, 180, 247, while the English had complete inven- 
tories of theirs. Another difficulty was the old one as to what the basis of valuation 
should be. So far as the English goods seized in the Low Countries was concerned, there 
were at least three different possibilities: (1) the market value at the time of the stay of 
trade, (2) the price at which Alva sold them, (3) the price at which the merchants who 
bought them from Alva resold them. Requescens, who succeeded Alva as governor-gen- 
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Bristol, August 21, 1574, the Spaniards got rather more than 
they expected. Spanish losses were fixed at £100,076 17s. 11d. 
after all expenses had been deducted; English losses, in the Low 
Countries at £64,000, in Spain at £21,076 17s. 1ld., making a 
total of £85,076 17s. 1ld. From this amount £7,000 was allowed 
to the Spaniards for expenses, leaving a balance of £22,000 in 
their favor. Of this amount the English by treaty agreed to 
pay £15,600 at once, the balance on December 1, 1574. It 
appears that this £22,000 represented money recovered from 
English merchants out of payments made to them by Elizabeth 
in settlement of their claims for losses in Spain, which claims, 
the peace commissioners agreed, were at least £22,000 in excess 
of the losses actually sustained.” 

The English merchants were somewhat indignant that any 
concession at all had been made, and the indications are that 
had the English commissioners stood firm they might have 


eral in the late autumn of 1573, wanted to stand out for (1) or at least for (2). Letten- 
hove, VII, 118. The English insisted upon (3), ibid., VII, 138, and apparently won their 
point. The sale price was taken as the basis for valuation of Spanish goods seized in 
England. 


6 The treaty is not in Rymer. There is a useful summary of its terms in Gachard, ITI, 
138-39. The summary given in Cal., Salisbury MSS (Hist. MSS Commission Reports), 
II, 81, from a document at Hatfield is totally inaccurate and misleading. I have been 
unable to consult the Hatfield original, but the editing of the earlier volumes of this cal- 
endar is generally so bad that the mistake may pretty safely be presumed to be in the 
editing, not in the original document. 


61 Boisschot wrote, July 27, 1574, that he thought the settlement better than anyone 
had expected since when he left for England he had been told that unless he took from 
£18,000 to £20,000 along with him “‘ce que tousiours ils [the English] ont clamé venir 
court” he would get nowhere. Lettenhove, VII, 246-47. On May 17, 1574, he had writ 
ten that the English were demanding £28,000 and that if negotiations were long delayed 
the demand would increase to £30,000 or £40,000. Lettenhove, VII, 139-40. 

The Governor of the English Merchant Adventurers in Antwerp wrote to Wal- 
singham, June 19, 1574: “The commyssyoners [Spanish] that be in Yngland have to 
moche of ther wyll grauntyd unto, and that in the end wolle well apere. The nature 
of these countre men ys soche that yff thye fynd that that thye maye have butt one 
ynche grauntyd to them more then thye ought in reson and equyte to have, thye wolle 
notte be contentyd, nor satysfyed with a nell, that ys with nothyng butt whatt thye 
wolle. The Spanyardes canne dele beste with thes countre men, whoe canne make them 
couche lyke a lyam hownd.” Lettenhove, VII, 182. 


62 Boisschot wrote July 27, 1574, Lettenhove, VII, 247, that the chief difficulty was 
to recover from English merchants trading in Spain what they had been overpaid on 
their losses, it being agreed that we should be paid something. 
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saved this £22,000. We may take it perhaps as a friendly ges- 
ture to Spain and to the new governor-general of the Low 
Countries, Don Luis de Requescens. In any case the English 
won virtually all their contentions and Elizabeth herself seems 
not only to have made a handsome profit out of the business 
but to have increased her international prestige as well. Her 
merchants apparently did not suffer, though the restoration of 
trade with Antwerp proved to be an empty blessing. When 
peace was signed the Dutch sea beggars had already established 
a blockade at the mouth of the Scheldt and English traders, after 
quarreling with them for years for the right of free passage, 
finally gave up the struggle and moved elsewhere. 

As for the original bone of contention—the money in the pay- 
ships—Elizabeth kept faith with the Italian bankers. She paid 
them back their £65,000 in instalments, making the first payment 
in May, 1573, and the final one in March, 1574. She allowed them 
no interest on the loan but they had the consolation of realizing 
that had the money got to Antwerp and fallen into Alva’s hands, 
they probably would never have recovered the principal. 

And so the matter ended—petered out, one had better say. 
In its final stages the resident French ambassador, who had a 
shrewd eye for significant facts, passed it by almost without 
remark. It will not do to exaggerate its importance, but its 
effect upon the international attitudes of Elizabeth and her 
minister must have been pretty profound. It supplied one more 
splendid justification of her favorite policy of masterly inactiv- 
ity. It proved pretty conclusively that the force of religion in 
politics was being grossly exaggerated by the zealots in both 
camps. It revealed the importance of sea power, particularly 
when dealing with a far-scattered empire like Spain. And final- 
ly and most important of all, it disclosed the essential weakness 
of Philip’s position. Elizabeth could never be brought to fear 
him again, not even when his great Armada was sailing up the 


Channel. She had taken his measure. 
Conyers READ 


Vitta Nova, PENNSYLVANIA 


63 Cf. on this the letter to Walsingham cited in n. 61, supra. 


* The details of the repayments are presented in Gresham’s accounts, P.R.O., 
Pipe office, declared accounts, No. 31, referred to in n. 10, supra. 























BERNADOTTE AND THE THRONE 
OF FRANCE, 1814 


S EARLY as the summer of 1813 there were rumors 

that Bernadotte had his eyes upon the throne of France. 

The uncertainties and debates which began then have 

continued up to the present day. Since a flighty, loose-tongued 

Gascon can be suspected of any crime or any ambition, most 

historians have assumed that Bernadotte did wish to succeed 

Napoleon. But it has remained unknown how definite his hope 

was, how he attempted to realize it, and what his program was 
for the future of France. 

The French Revolution had given opportunity to the impul- 
sive genius of Bernadotte, who in 1789 was only a common 
soldier, son of a lawyer at Pau in Béarn. In addition to the 
Gascon characteristics and the features of a Cyrano de Bergerac 
he had a blend of Béarnais caution, all of which helped him to 
advance, by 1799, to the position of minister of war. He was 
ejected from that position just before Bonaparte’s return from 
Egypt, and never forgave the Corsican’s coup d’état of Brumaire. 
Throughout his life he was a believer in moderate liberty and 
constitutional procedure. Nevertheless he was made a marshal 
by Napoleon, and the forms of friendship were maintained, 
possibly because he had married Napoleon’s one-time fiancée, 
Desirée. 

In 1810 his great opportunity came when, by some peculiar 
quirks of fate, he was elected Prince Royal of Sweden, and be- 
came the director of Swedish foreign policy. The Swedes had 
chosen him because they wanted a military leader who would 
co-operate with Napoleon and regain Finland from Russia. But 
to Bernadotte’s dislike of Napoleon was added his intuitive 
feeling that the Emperor’s insatiable ambition would work its 
own ruin. He therefore guided Swedish policy away from the 


1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association held in 
Toronto, December 28, 1932. The materials used in the paper were obtained while the 
writer was serving as Fellow of the American Scandinavian Foundation (1930-32). 
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inevitable collapse of the French Empire, and at the first oppor- 
tunity made a treaty of alliance with Sweden’s traditional en- 
emy and Napoleon’s great antagonist, Russia. Thus he signed 
away the Swedish desire to reconquer Finland, and instead got 
Alexander to pledge his help in the conquest of Norway; this, 
thought the disciple of the Revolution, would round out the 
“natural frontiers” of Sweden.? 

In August, 1812, he and Alexander met at the bleak Finnish 
castle of Abo, and there the political alliance was sealed in a 
peculiar friendship between the autocrat and the parvenu of the 
French Revolution. For Bernadotte’s passive aid in Russia’s 
great crisis Alexander was eternally grateful. The visionary 
tsar looked into the future with the sanguine Gascon, and fore- 
saw that he might be able to establish this liberal-minded prince 
on the wrecked throne of Napoleon. Exactly what they planned 
can probably never be known; their correspondence contains 
only intangible hints as to their aims.’ 

During the winter of 1812-13, while the French retreated 
from Moscow, some rather definite suggestions were developed. 
In February there appeared in Stockholm two Frenchmen who 
asked what Bernadotte would do in case anything happened to 

2 The treaties were of April 5, June 15, and August 30, 1812. The best accounts of 
this early period are in Oscar Alin, Carl Johan och Sveriges Yttre Politik 1810-1815, 
Part I, 1810-1811 (Stockholm, 1899), and in F. W. Morén, Kring 1812 Ars Politik 
(Stockholm, 1927). Alin died without carrying his work beyond 1811. He left a collec- 
tion of copies of documents at the University library in Upsala. Because Professor Alin 
was probably the only scholar ever to have unlimited access to the Bernadotte family 
archives, many of his copies are of great importance; they are cited as Alin Samling. 

Other manuscript materials are cited as follows: Bernadotte family archives as 
B.F.A.; Public Record Office, MSS, Foreign Office, London, as P.R.O. MSS, F.O.; 
Haus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, Vienna, as Vienna S.A.; Archives Nationales, Paris, 
as Paris A.N.; Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, as Paris A.A.E.; Preussische 
Geheimes Staats-Archiv, Berlin-Dahlem, as Berlin S.A.; Danmarks Rigsarkiv, Copen- 
hagen, as D.R.A.; and Sveriges Riksarkiv, Stockholm, as S.R.A. 

Present reorganization in the S.R.A. makes accurate citation very difficult; packets 
are referred to usually by the most significant word of the title, and the number as they 
were when the material was examined. 

’ The correspondence is published only for the year 1812: Correspondance inédite de 
lempereur Alexandre et de Bernadotte, publiée par X (Paris, 1909). See also August 
Fournier, Napoleon the First, ed. E. G. Bourne (New York, 1908, 1926), p. 654; and Al- 
bert Sorel, L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1885-1904), VII, 583. 
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Napoleon, and who may have had the former marshal in mind 
as a dictator. Throughout the winter Madame de Staél, an old 
admirer of the prince, was in Stockholm courting her Gascon 
Bayard. She, whom the Swedish foreign minister called “the 
most indiscreet woman in Europe,” openly advocated her hero 
for constitutional king of France, a new William III, as she 
said.> Another idea was that the prince be to the Bourbons 
what General Monk had been to the Stuarts. The Bourbons 
made several attempts to sound the prince, but he gave them no 
encouragement, and eventually refused an interview to the 
Count of Artois.® 

His head was not turned, however. In the late spring of 1813 
he was in the depths of despondency because of the delay of the 
troops promised him by Alexander and by Frederick William of 
Prussia for the conquest of Norway. The agreements provided 
that Norway was to be won before Bernadotte campaigned 
against the French. He came to see the hopelessness of that 
prospect, and crossed over to the continent with his 30,000 
Swedes. At the same time he sent the tsar the most bitter re- 
proaches, and reminded him that if he had remained with Napo- 
leon he would have had certain claims on the succession in 
France; he had given that up for alliance with Russia, and now 
was being deceived, and left helpless.’ 

‘ To this the only direct reference discovered is an obscure paragraph in G. Léwen- 


hielm’s ‘“‘Note pour ma seconde mission en Russe, 1813,’’ S.R.A., G. L. Samling. There 
was evidently a request to use the prince’s name, and a “dictateur” was mentioned. 

5 See especially Cabre to (Bassano?), Nov. 24, 1812, Paris A.N., 1700; Engestrém 
to Bernadotte, May 28, 1813, S.R.A.; and copies of Staél to Bernadotte, June—October, 
1813, in S.R.A., G. L. Samling. 

6 Times, Mar. 1, 1813; B. Sarrans, Histoire de Bernadotte (Paris, 1845), II, 11-15, 
347-57 (Sarrans makes too much of the early Bourbon soundings); Neipperg to Metter- 
nich, Mar. 25, 1813, Vienna S.A.; Binder’s memorandum of April 22, 1813, Woynar, 
Osterrikes Forhdllande till Sverige och Danmark (Stockholm, 1892), p. 138; Léwenhielm 
to Engestrém, Apr. 2, 1813, S.R.A., Muscovitica; Wetterstedt to Rehausen, June 7, 
S.R.A., Anglica; Mémoires du Lt.-Gen. de Suremain (Paris, 1902), p. 301; Wetterstedt 
to Engestrém, June 25, Engestrém Samling (in Royal Library, Stockholm). 

7 Bernadotte to Alexander, May 21, 1818, B.F.A. Schinkel printed the letter but 
omitted this paragraph, with no indication that he had done so. Count Suremain quotes 
a violent outburst of the prince about this time before a group of officers (Mémoires, 
pp. 288-89). 
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Differences were smoothed over, and in mid-July Napoleon’s 
former marshal helped to draw up the plan of campaign for the 
War of Liberation. At the meeting at Trachenberg he exposed 
his ambitions. He assured the Austrian Count Stadion that he 
did not wish to overthrow Napoleon, but only to curtail his 
power; and recalled that his own position was like Napoleon’s 
in that it lacked traditional and hereditary sanctions. Stadion, 
however, thought he saw behind this profusion of talk an un- 
quenchable hope that Napoleon might be destroyed by a revolu- 
tion, and Bernadotte be called to take over the government.® 
Pozzo di Borgo and Count Rochechouart cite more definite evi- 
dence from September and October, when Bernadotte is sup- 
posed to have argued openly and pointedly that when Napoleon 
collapsed France must fall to “the most worthy.’ In any case, 
these vague hopes could be nothing but dreams until after the 
battle of Leipzig in October, 1813. 

After the Napoleonic catastrophe at Leipzig the question of 
a successor to the great emperor emerged from the realm of 
dreams into that of practical politics. Alexander and Berna- 
dotte met and canvassed the situation anew. We know only 
Bernadotte’s version of this conversation: that the tsar urged 
the prince to bend every energy to attain the kingship of France, 
but that the noble prince, satisfied in Sweden, eschewed the 
entire proposal.’ Bernadotte’s renunciation cannot have been 
sincere, as later evidence proves. But the tsar certainly did en- 
courage the project; a letter a few days later urged the prince to 
keep close to the Russian armies “for several significant rea- 
sons” connected with “our conversation.” 


8 Stadion to Metternich, July 14, 1813, Woynar, pp. 167-68. Cf. W. Oneken, Oester- 
veich und Preussen im Befreiungskriege (Berlin, 1886), II, 495. Oncken was bitterly 
hostile to Bernadotte. *T 42 

9 Pozzo’s reports to the Tsar, especially that of Sept. 2/14, 1813, Alin Samling, XIT; 
Comte L.V.L. de Rochechouart, Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart (London, 1920), 


iy 


Ais 


p. 206. oF 


10 B. von Schinkel, Minnen ur Sveriges nyare historia, ed. C. W. Siehginash (12 vols J 
Stockholm, 1854-55), and a Bihang, ed. S. J. Boéthius (3 vols., 1881-83), VII, 278-90. 

1 Oct. 22/Nov. 3, 1813, S.R.A., Frimmande suverfners brev, and in Swedish’ in 
Schinkel, Minnen, Bihang, III, 208. In a letter of Nov. 24 Alexander renewed his as- 
surances that he would “‘never . . . . lose from sight [Bernadotte’s] personal interests.” 
S.R.A., Friim. suv. brev, and Schinkel, VII, 430. 
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Instead of following this procedure, necessary if he were to be 
ready to take power in France, Bernadotte led his army north 
to force Denmark to disgorge Norway—the primary purpose of 
his diplomacy and his campaign. He was never able to re- 
establish the contacts then broken, and was called a traitor to 
the common cause for his arguments against the immediate in- 
vasion of France, though these were based on sound military 
reasons as well as sentiment. Strong opposition to the Prince 
Royal developed during November and December, partly be- 
cause of Austrian friendship for his victim, Denmark, partly in 
consequence of the general feeling that he was playing his own 
and Sweden’s game while the rest co-operated against a com- 
mon enemy. Moreover, his desire for the French throne was 
now an open secret. 

Late in November, while en route to Denmark, Bernadotte 
had the Prussian attaché, Kalkreuth, write his master that 
Bernadotte was eager to finish with Denmark and proceed to 
the Rhine, and hoped that His Prussian Majesty would not 
object if he “nourished some hopes” of the French crown if 
Napoleon were overthrown. First, however, he must win Nor- 
way, and anyway “it would not be prudent to exchange a good 
and commodious house for a castle in the air, however attrac- 
tive.”? So far as is known, this is the most definite appeal for 
support that Bernadotte made to any of his allies. A few days 
later he promised Kalkreuth a principality in case of success—a 
little pavilion, the Prussian said, alongside the main aircastle." 

Bernadotte’s request and Alexander’s open advocacy of the 
scheme alarmed Frederick William and roused all the fury of 
Metternich. The Austrian chancellor had failed to prevent the 
Danigh Campaign, but this was more serious. Marie Louise re- 
placed by Madame Bernadotte? On the throne of France a 
man once expelled from Vienna as a revolutionary ambassador? 
Impossible! Alexander’s scheme was obvious: to establish his 
puppet.on the throne of France, and to have in neighboring 

12 Kalkreuth to Frederick William, Nov. 22, 1813; Alin Samling, XII. This is from a 
copy by Kalkreuth in the B.F.A., evidently given to the Prince Royal at the time. 

18 Dec. 11, 1818, Alin Samling, XII. 
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Sweden only Oscar, the minor son of Bernadotte! Against such 
a combination Metternich must use every ounce of energy and 
skill.* His skill alone could not cope with the power of Alexan- 
der, but there came to his aid the strong and conciliatory for- 
eign minister of Britain. 

Castlereagh, as opposed as Metternich to the plans of Alex- 
ander and Bernadotte, reached the Allied headquarters in Janu- 
ary, 1814. Already he had been filled with suspicions by the 
vitriolic Pozzo di Borgo and by the failure of Bernadotte to 
play Great Britain’s game in the Low Countries. Thornton, the 
British minister to Sweden, had written him that Bernadotte 
did not aspire to the kingship, but wished to be an intermediary 
between France and Europe, possibly helping to bring back the 
Bourbons with constitutional limitations. One of the prince’s 
definite statements was quoted by Thornton: 

I wish to be the intermediary of the French nation toward Europe, to give 


her the sovereign she may choose, be it Paul, be it Peter, or some other— 
while assuring to my son the succession to the crown of Sweden. 


The Bernadotte question drew Castlereagh and Metternich 
together, and within two days after they met they forced Alex- 
ander to agree to negotiate with Napoleon and to leave the 
question of a dynasty for France to decide." 

On the other hand, support as well as opposition grew after 
Leipzig. Alexander had submitted, yet continued to support 
his friend, and he was encouraged by his former tutor, La 


M4 Aberdeen to Harrowby, Jan. 17, 1814, Lady Frances Balfour, Life of George, 
fourth earl of Aberdeen (London, 1922), I, 176-77; Metternich to Schwarzenberg, Jan. 
16, 1814, A. F. von Klinkowstrém, Oesterreichs Theilnahme an den Befreiungskriegen 
(Vienna, 1887), pp. 797-800; Sorel, VIII, 245, 251-53. Metternich recognized this 
question of the throne as “‘preeminently the question of the day.” Early in the autumn 
of 1813 he let it be known that Austria was absolutely opposed to Bernadotte. See, 
e.g., Bernstorff to Rosenkrantz, Oct. 12, D.R.A., Bernstorff; Metternich to Francis, 
Jan. 27, 1814 (copy), Schinkel Samling (Upsala), IV, 43-54. 


45 Thornton to Castlereagh, Dec. 30, 1813, C. W. Vane, Correspondence, despatches, 
and other Papers, of Viscount Castlereagh (London, 1850-53), IX, 121. See also Thorn- 
ton to Castlereagh, Dec. 27, P.R.O. MSS, F.O. Sweden, 84, and in Swedish in Scaevola, 
Utlindska Diplomaters Minnen (Stockholm, 1885-86), pp. 284-85. 


16 C, K. Webster, The foreign policy of Castlereagh 1812-1815 (London, 1931), pp. 197- 
204; A. Fournier, Der Congress von Chatillon (Vienna, 1900), pp. 67-68. 
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Harpe, who urged him to make Bernadotte a kind of first consul 
in a new republic.” Madame de Staél continued her passionate 
appeals, August Schlegel joined the cause, Benjamin Constant 
went to Swedish headquarters and drew up proclamations and 
plans.’* In France itself Bernadotte had never been extremely 
popular, yet Madame de Chastenay wrote that in January he 
was the “object of the general confidence” in Paris.!® A rural 
mayor told a Swedish envoy that the Prince Royal was looked 
to as the “savior of France.” Metternich thought his party 
“positively feeble,” yet feared him;?! and Napoleon honored 
him by ordering all his public pictures destroyed.” 

For a long time the prince made no move to increase the senti- 
ment in his favor. His policy was one of opportunism: let 
events take their course and he would be ready to accept what 
honors might be offered. He lacked the boldness and farsighted- 
ness to shape events to his own will. Nevertheless he now made 
two definite though abortive attempts to mobilize French senti- 
ment. 

The first was the mysterious mission of Count Selviac de Viel- 

17 Grand duc Nicholas Mikhailowitch, L’empereur Alexandre I* (2 vols., St. Peters- 
bourg, 1912), I, 131; Sorel, VIII, 253-54. 


18 A number of letters (copies) from Madame de Sta#l to Bernadotte in the autumn 
of 1813 are in S.R.A., G. Léwenhielm Samling. She wrote the same sort of thing to 
Schlegel and Constant. See especially Lettres de Mme. de Staél 4 Benjamin Constant 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 54, 61. 

Constant saw four possibilities for France: Napoleon, the Bourbons, an elected 
constitutional monarch, or a mediatory transaction by a respected leader between Eu- 
rope, France, and the Bourbons. Only the third and fourth were to be considered and 
for either of them, Bernadotte was called to lead, “‘called by destiny, by his birth as a 
Frenchman, by his glory as a general, by his rank as a prince, by his influence in the 
coalition.” This is in one of Constant’s many projets in the B.F.A., on one of which 
Bernadotte made a number of notations and corrections, thus putting on the document 
an authentification almost as good as a signature. Cf. Leonce Pingaud, Bernadotte, 
Napoleon, et les Bourbons (Paris, 1901), pp. 265-66. 


19 Mémoires de Mme. de Chastenay (Paris, 1896), IT, 268, 296, 346. 

20 Bildt to Bernadotte, Jan. 28, 1814, S.R.A., Napoleon 11. See also Rovigo to Napo- 
leon, Feb. 24, Paris A.N., 1043. 

21 Metternich to Emperor Francis, Jan. 27, 1814 (copy), Schinkel Samling (Upsala), 
IV, 43-54. 

2 To minister of police, Sept. (?) 1813 (from Dresden), Paris A.N., 1700. See also 
Napoleon to Bassano, July 15, 1813, Paris A.A.E., N 1791. 
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Castel to southern France. This renegade French officer ap- 
peared at Bernadotte’s headquarters in early November, armed 
with a letter written in his own atrocious style, emotionally be- 
wailing the woes of France, and asserting that the French nation 
awaited Bernadotte, and that he should rule over his old father- 
land.” Bernadotte was susceptible to the irrefutable arguments 
of flattery, and kept the count at his headquarters. At the end 
of December he sent him to southern France by way of England. 

Ostensibly Viel-Castel’s purpose was to confer with Welling- 
ton on military affairs and to create a popular rising in favor of 
the Bourbons. He almost persuaded Lord Liverpool to grant 
him funds for such an enterprise, but the cabinet was too 
skeptical. Strange to say, during the many days he was in 
London Viel-Castel seems to have made little impression on the 
exiled Bourbon plotters. When he reached France (on a British 
vessel) he showed small interest either in Wellington or the 
Bourbons until, on March 12, Bordeaux raised the Bourbon 
flag. Then Bernadotte’s emissary attempted to ingratiate him- 
self with the winning party, but continued his suspicious occu- 
pation of recruiting a Béarnais legion. 

Soon the adventurer went a step too far. Word came of the 
Allied entry into Paris. One last flare must be lighted, so Viel- 
Castel issued a proclamation in Bernadotte’s “old home town.” 
To Bernadotte he attributed the general command of the 
Allied forces, and announced that Paris had thanked him for the 
peace he was going to give the fatherland. Such activities led 
to the man’s arrest and the end of his free-lance mission.”4 

3 Original in an untitled box, number “96” in Utrikes departmentet documents in 
S.R.A. The untrustworthy and “official” Schinkel translated its bad French into re- 
spectable Swedish in 1855 (Minnen, VII, 322-24), but since then the original has been 
unknown. Leonce Pingaud’s account of the Viel-Castel mission (pp. 259-62) has been 
properly suspected because of the author’s bitter prejudice. On the basis of the informa- 
tion he possessed General Lars Tingsten wrote a good account of the affair in the 
Swedish Historisk Tidskrift, XLVI (1926), 375-96; the authenticated and new docu- 
ments used herein invalidate Tingsten’s conclusions. 

24 At the University of Lund the diaries and papers of Jacob de la Gardie (Samling 
I, II, Bilag I-III) contain interesting sidelights on this mission, but many ostensible 


diary entries were entered long after the events. De la Gardie, appointed Swedish minis- 
ter to Spain, stayed in London through the winter because of feminine attractions. See 
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The significant question is, what did Bernadotte wish his 
agent to do? The answer probably lies in an untitled, undated 
“Note” of thirty separate instructions. The internal evidence 
of this paper places its date at about December, 1813, and its 
composition and contents neatly fit Viel-Castel and what he 
attempted to do. It is written in the first person, and although 
it seems to show the results of discussion with the Prince Royal 
it may be a mere statement of purpose turned in by Viel-Castel. 
In any case Bernadotte sent Viel-Castel to London and to 
France as his official envoy, and therefore he bears responsibil- 
ity for the plans if the document is what it appears to be. 

Briefly the instructions were: Explain the noble sentiments 
of the Prince Royal toward France; emphasize how France has 
been insulted and ruined by a Corsican; form a corps of 6,000 
men as a guard for the prince. (Even the guards’ banner and 
oath are described in detail.) A program of reconstruction was 
outlined with care: an assembly of fifty members should meet 
at Bordeaux, carry on the administration, and choose an execu- 
tive of five (two to be generals); the prince should be president 
of this executive regency, with the title “Lieutenant General of 
France.” Bonaparte and his family should be banished. Once 
tranquillity was restored the Lieutenant-General would con- 
voke another assembly to elect a new king from the “great men 
born French.” The monarchy should be constitutional, based 
on heredity of the throne and representative government, with 
guarantees of liberty and the abolition of tariffs.2* If this was 
the platform on which Bernadotte was to be made king of 
France, it needed a far abler man than Viel-Castel to propa- 
gandize it. 


also Vane, Correspondence of Castlereagh, IX, 231-232; Supplementary despatches and 
memoranda of the duke of Wellington (London, 1856-72), VIII, 657; XIV, 417-21; and 
Rehausen to Bernadotte, Feb. 15, 1814, S.R.A., Napoleon 11. The only copy of Viel- 
Castel’s proclamation which I have found is in P.R.O. MSS, F.O. Continent, 4, with 
Castlereagh’s despatch of May 3, 1814. 

25 This summary is from the copy made by Alin from the draft in B.F.A.; Alin Sam- 
ling, XIII. Alin made no indication as to what he thought the document was; the inter- 
pretation is my own, but it agrees with parts of the account known to Pingaud, pp. 
304-5. 
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Meantime much was happening in the North. Bernadotte 
had defeated Denmark, had been granted Norway, and had 
brought his army to Belgium. His disgruntled allies, however, 
had removed from his command several army corps. While 
waiting for his army to be reinforced, word came (March 4) 
that Norway refused to accept Swedish sovereignty. A new 
war loomed in Scandinavia, and Bernadotte now dared not 
move his Swedes farther. Anxiously he awaited news from 
France and from Norway, inactive and without influence in 
either quarter. 

Yet the support or opposition of Bernadotte might prove 
vital at the crisis, and he was courted by many groups. Talley- 
rand sought to feel him out.?° Two independents from Paris 
tried to find him, but found the Prussian Biilow instead; the 
denunciations of their hero which they heard from his arch- 
enemy sent them home dejected. Perhaps, as Castlereagh said, 
this miscarriage was the decisive factor which shattered Berna- 
dotte’s schemes.” The Parisians soon began to marvel at his 
inactivity, and to wonder how a “man so invisible could be re- 
puted so formidable.’ 

Of the missions from Paris the most significant was that of 
Dr. Franzenberg, sent by Joseph Bonaparte. The doctor stayed 
with Bernadotte in Liége from March 8 to 10, and reported back 
that the prince talked much of the Bourbons, and seemed in- 
clined to “turn around.” Evidently his reports were none too 
satisfactory, for Napoleon was dubious about sending him 
back.” Bernadotte claimed that he told Franzenberg to advise 


*% Pingaud, pp. 277-78; Comte J. C. Beugnot, Mémoires 1783-1815 (3° ed., Paris, 
1889), pp. 414-28. 

27 Pingaud, 275; Biilow to Hardenberg, Mar. 13, 1814, Berlin S.A., Biilow; Castle- 
reagh to Liverpool, May 8, 1814, P.R.O. MSS, F.O. Continent, 4. 

28 From an unsigned, intercepted letter from Paris, Mar. 21, 1814, Vienna S.A., 
intercepté; cf. Chastenay, II, 296. 


29 Napoleon had asked Joseph to send an emissary on his own responsibility to point 
out to Bernadotte his errors, Feb. 25, 1814, Correspondance de Napoléon I (Paris, 1887), 
XXVII, 242. Most of the above account is taken from the “official” contemporary 
memorandum on this mission in the B.F.A., copy in Alin Samling, XIII. Cf. Schulzen- 
heim to Wetterstedt, Mar. 4, S.R.A., Napoleon, 10; Suchtelen to Nesselrode, Mar. 10, 
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the Emperor to make peace.* The French may have used this 
mission to try to discredit Bernadotte with his allies: a letter 
about it, saying that the prince released French prisoners with 
exhortations friendly to Napoleon, was sent, evidently with 
malice aforethought, so that the Prussians intercepted it.*! 

The Bourbons, too, humbled themselves again before the 
once unknown soldier of Louis XVI. A M. Chabannes wrote 
the prince a letter reeking with flattery, and secured a secret 
interview on March 19. He thought that Bernadotte opened his 
whole soul to him and would declare for the Bourbons as soon as 
freed from the delicacy of his position with respect to the anti- 
Bourbon Swedes and the Allies.*? 

As a matter of fact, Swedish opinion probably had little di- 
rect bearing on the Prince Royal’s actions—or inactions. He 
realized, of course, that he dared not conduct an open campaign 
for himself in France as long as he wished to hold his position 
in Sweden. But his treatment of these various emissaries was a 
case of deceiving all of them while awaiting his own chance. 

This chance, however, was slow to show itself. Isolated and 
inactive while the Allies pushed toward Paris, Bernadotte at 
last saw events racing to a conclusion without his presence or 
his control. On March 22, worried about Norway as well as 


Alin Samling, XII; Vane, Corr. of Castlereagh, IX, 350-51, 362, 383-85; Pingaud, 
chaps. xvii, xviii; Sorel, VIII, 302-3; Gustav Léwenhielm’s notes to Schinkel and 
Fryxell; S.R.A, G. L. Samling, V and VIII; Bernadotte to Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Mar. 9, 1814, B.F.A.; Joseph to Napoleon, Mar. 13, 15, 1814, and Napoleon to Joseph, 
Mar. 17, A. du Casse, Joseph Bonaparte, Mémoires (Paris, 1853-1858), X, 182, 184, 
185-86. 


30 The memorandum in B.F.A. referred to in above note. 


31 Copy of this letter of Mar. 20 is in Castlereagh to Liverpool, May 3, 1814, P.R.O. 
MSS, F.O. Continent, 4. There is no evidence known to substantiate Pingaud’s charge 
that Bernadotte wrote directly to Napoleon, and that Bliicher intercepted the letter 
(Pingaud, p. 294). If Bernadotte did write, it is hardly possible that he said anything 
incriminating on paper. 

82 Chabannes to Bernadotte, Mar. 4, 14, 1814, S.R.A., Friim. suv. brev.; see also 
Wellington supp. des., VIII, 705-6, and 720-21; Chabannes to Louis XVIII, Mar. 20, 
1814, Alin Samling, XII; Suchtelen to Nesselrode, Mar. 11/23, and Mar. 24, Alin 
Samling, XII. The Marquis de la Maisonfort, a Bourbon sympathizer, had gone to the 
Prince Royal’s headquarters at the end of February. 
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France, he wrote the tsar that an interview was essential.** Two 
days later he decided he dared not await a reply, and in fever- 
ish haste dashed off incognito for Allied headquarters. He was 
doomed to dismal disappointment. The courier who had taken 
the first letter was captured, and when the prince reached 
Nancy he found it impossible to get through to Allied head- 
quarters or to Paris. At the very moment when his presence 
was essential to success he was helplessly cut off from the scene 
of action. 

His ideas at this time are fortunately preserved in a memoran- 
dum dictated just before he left Liége. This paper shows the 
influence of Benjamin Constant, who had been with the Prince 
for some time urging a campaign in the interests of constitu- 
tional monarchy. This memorandum described the prince as 
actuated by the noblest interest in the welfare of France, and 
the desire to relieve her of the yoke of the tyrant. He had not 
acted yet because he wished France to express herself. How- 
ever, since the whole nation could not express itself, he would 
be willing to act on the call of a group of influential leaders. 
Jacobinism must not be excited, and constitutional authority 
must be established. If, therefore, the citizens would but let 
their will be known, the Prince Royal of Sweden would support 
them with all his ability and strength, thinking of no private 
interest. These ideas should be communicated to as many as 
possible of the men of mark who might conform to them.* 
Basically the program of this second attempt is much the same 
as that outlined for Viel-Castel, but it is simpler and saner, more 
possible of realization. 

The rest is the story of the death struggle of a crushed hope. 
At Nancy the Count of Artois was eager to see the prince, but 
Bernadotte refused to go.** On the way back to Liége, at about 

33 The letter to the tsar direct has been lost or suppressed, if it ever existed; perhaps 
there was only the letter sent by G. Léwenhielm to his brother at the prince’s orders. 


and this is in S.R.A., but incorrectly placed with the despatches of Liwenhielm to 
Bernadotte. 


34 “Notes instructives,” Mar. 22, 1814, Alin Samling, XIII. 

35 G. H. Pertz, Das Leben des Ministers Freiherrn vom Stein (Berlin, 1851), III, 572; 
Thornton to Castlereagh, Apr. 1, 8, 1814, P.R.O. MSS, F.O. Sweden, 91; Pingaud, pp 
297-98; C. Moltke to Rosenkrantz, Mar. 31, D.R.A., Dolgorouki. Edward Pictet, in 
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the time Paris capitulated, M. Bouillé, on behalf of Louis 
XVIII, offered Bernadotte the position of generalissimo of 
France. The proud Gascon hesitated, but refused.** Back in 
Liége on April 5 his impulse was to take his army immediately 
to Paris, gather French recruits on the way, and storm his way 
to power. Then word came of the Allied entry into Paris and 
the proclamation of the Bourbons.*” The end had come. 

In the light of all the evidence, it seems clear that Bernadotte 
aspired to the throne of France. He even took some definite 
though cautious steps to promote his campaign, and formu- 
lated a general program of reconstruction. But Alexander was 
his only supporter among the Allies. In France he had no deep- 
seated popularity. The obvious antithesis to Napoleon was the 
family of the Bourbons; although everyone recognized their 
worthlessness they personified a reversal; with Talleyrand han- 
dling their cards Bernadotte had small chance. When Alexan- 
der nominated him at the last Talleyrand needed only to say 
that if a soldier was wanted, why discard Napoleon?** 

As a free agent Bernadotte might have had the boldness to 
lead and to succeed; but possessing a “commodious house” 
which he feared to lose, he could not act with decisiveness. He 
could not use Swedish officers to promote his French ambitions, 
and other agents were lacking. A Signeul and a Staél could 


his Biographie (Geneva, 1892), pp. 106-7, says that an assembly had been planned for 
Nancy; possibly Bernadotte expected to find French deputies assembled there. The 
Swedes were decidedly anti-Bourbon, Engestriém especially. On Feb. 27 he wrote the 
Prince that the re-establishment of the Bourbons would be “extremely dangerous,” and 
he was astonished that any Swede could advocate it. S.R.A. 

% Louis XVIII to Bernadotte, Mar. 3, Bouillé’s instructions of Mar. 14; Louis 
Joseph of Bourbon (Duke of Condé) to Bernadotte, Mar. 14; Bernadotte to Louis 
XVIII and to Louis Joseph (drafts); S.R.A., Friim. suv. brev. See also Suchtelen to 
Nesselrode, Mar. 26/Apr. 7 and Apr. 10, Alin Samling, XII; Bernadotte to Léwenhielm, 
Mar. 138, B.F.A. (without this paragraph this is printed in Schinkel, VIII, 306-8); 
Thornton to Castlereagh, Apr. 8, P.R.O. MSS, F.O. Sweden, 91. 

37 Bernadotte to Carnot, Apr. 8, B.F.A.; Carnot to Bernadotte, Apr. 10, Schinkel, 
VIII, 337; Schulzenheim to Léwenhielm, Apr. 6, and Bernadotte to Liwenhielm, Apr. 6 
(misdated Mar. 26), S.R.A. 

38 Castlereagh to Liverpool, Apr. 4, 1814, C.K. Webster, British diplomacy 1813- 
1815 (London, 1921), pp. 174-75; Duc de Broglie, Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand 
(New York and London, 1891), II, 116, 117, 128, 124. See also Fournier, Napoleon, 
pp. 672-73. 
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appeal, and a Constant could draw plans, but a Viel-Castel 
could not organize action. A further weakness was the very 
indefiniteness of his opportunistic program. He hoped for a 
call from a revolutionized France to save it from Allied venge- 
ance. He wished to be mediator and then king. But a mediator 
was not needed and France had a royal house from which to 
choose a king. 

In the epilogue of the “Hundred Days,”’ Bernadotte watched 
events with interest but without hope.*® He had accepted his 
fate, and determined that his function was to be wise rather 
than brilliant. Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, Louis X VIII 
was returned to Paris, Bernadotte was left in the north to found 
a new dynasty, perforce content to be an exception to “legiti- 


macy.” 
FRANKLIN D. Scott 
Superior State TEacHERS COLLEGE 
Superior, WISCONSIN 


% Staél to Bernadotte, May 15, 1815 (copy), S.R.A., Carl Johans Papper, 102; 
Nesselrode to Suchtelen, Apr. 30/May 12, May 10/20(?); Suchtelen to Nesselrode, 
May 4/16, 16/28, Moscow Films in S.R.A.; Bernadotte to Suremain, Apr. 14 (copy), 
S.R.A., G. L. Samling, VII. See also Suchtelen to Nesselrode, Sept. 30/Oct. 12, 1814, 
Moscow Films in S.R.A. 
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THE EAST INDIA DIRECTORS I 1784 


HE following confidential letters,! which present an in- 

timate picture of “John Company” in 1784, speak to a 

large extent for themselves. Their author, Richard At- 
kinson, known to writers of political lampoons as “Rum” At- 
kinson, came into prominence in British politics about 1781.? 
He had acquired a considerable fortune by selling rum of a very 
poor quality to the troops serving in America and had assisted 
Lord North in floating the loans which had been made necessary 
by the American disasters.* Having acquired East India stock, 
he helped to persuade the Company’s Court of Directors to 
approve the ministerial policy during the India investigations 
of 1781-82.‘ This brought him into a closer relationship with 
John Robinson, Lord North’s wily political agent, and Charles 
Jenkinson, later first Earl of Liverpool.’ When the Fox-North 
coalition changed the aspect of politics in 1783, Atkinson, as 
might be expected, associated himself with Robinson to defeat 
Fox’s India bill in the Lords.* Together with Jenkinson and 
Dundas, he played a significant part in that drama which re- 
sulted in Earl Temple’s circulating among the peers the magic 
card on which George III had written that any peer who voted 
for the bill would be considered an enemy to His Majesty. 
Robinson, probably because of his interest in the preservation 
of the East India Company as an independent corporation, had 
deserted his chief. 


1 Melville MSS, miscellaneous, now in the writer’s possession. 


2 Sir N. W. Wraxall, Historical and posthumous memoirs, ed. H. B. Wheatley (Lon- 
don, 1884), III, 435. See “The Rolliad”’: ‘““Nor rum contractors think his speech too 
long.” 


5 Ibid., III, 483. 
4 Sophia Weitzman, Warren Hastings and Philip Francis (Manchester, 1929), p. 135. 
5 Wraxall, ITI, 435. 6 Weitzman, p. 158. 
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In the electioneering in the winter and spring of 1784 pre- 
paratory to the general election which rolled up such a large 
majority for Pitt, Atkinson’s work was of great importance.’ 
Burke later spoke of his counting-house as the headquarters 
from which Robinson and: Dundas worked to bring victory with 
the assistance of all the India interests who hated Fox,’ and 
Robinson himself appears to have expressed distaste at the un- 
accustomed way in which Atkinson, as the representative of the 
nouveau riche element among the “nabobs,” proprietors, and 
directors, used money to buy seats.’ A convenient vacancy in 
one of the East India directorships just at the time of the defeat 
of Fox’s bill had enabled him to become a director before the 
annual election in April.!° In the parliamentary contest, how- 
ever, he was not so successful. Alderman Sawbridge, the advo- 
cate of parliamentary reform, defeated him in the City of Lon- 
don by seven votes. Consequently, his friends brought him in 
for New Romney in June, thus affording another opportunity 
for the political satirists to make effective use of his nickname."! 
These letters show that he had far broader aims in view with 
regard to India matters than the mere defeat of Fox’s bill. Al- 
though that measure had been favored by a small faction in the 
Company sincerely attached to Fox, it had been uniformly hated 
by the majority of those who had their money invested in India 
stock. Those opposed to Fox were in their turn composed of 
several diverse elements held together only by a common 
hatred of the enemy. Once the dreaded bill was out of the way 
and Pitt was firmly in the saddle, these factions renewed their 
strife. The situation, as revealed in the letters, is very confused, 
but it appears that there were two fairly well-defined parties at 
the India House. On the one hand stood the veteran Laurence 
Sulivan, the friend of Hastings," who represented the old order 
of things; on the other, Atkinson and Francis Baring, founder 
of the famous banking house which bears his name. 


7W. T. Laprade (ed.), Parliamentary papers of John Robinson (Royal Historica] 
Society, 3d ser., XX XIII, 1922), introduction, pp. xii ff. 

8 Edmund Burke, Writings and speeches (Boston, 1901), III, 98. 

9 Laprade, pp. xii ff. 1 Wraxall, III, 433-35. 

10 Tbid., p. xv. 12 See Weitzman, passim. 
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In the first letter, written before the final details of Pitt’s 
India Act had been settled, Atkinson, prevented by Pitt from 
gaining his ends by a bargain with Sulivan, proposed to Dundas 
a drastic scheme of reform which would enable Baring and him 
to gain control of the Directors. In brief, he wanted an India 
Act which would require the ministry to appoint the chairmen 
of the Company and to reduce the number of Directors from 
twenty-four to sixteen. What Dundas thought of this scheme 
does not appear; it is not unreasonable to suppose that he ap- 
proved of it in principle, but disapproved of it in practice as in- 
volving too violent a breach of faith with the group of Directors 
who had assisted Pitt at the general election. The Act, of course, 
fell far short of Atkinson’s hopes, for, although it created a 
government Board of Control with wide powers, it left the 
Court of Directors unchanged as regards numbers and method 
of election. In his second letter, written in January, 1785, 
several months after the passage of Pitt’s Act, he accepts that 
arrangement as a fait accompli and reverts to the plan of gaining 
his ends through a bargain with Sulivan. The schemes proposed 
in the letters, if ever tried, had very little effect on the composi- 
tion of the Court of Directors in the immediate future." Atkin- 
son died of fever in May, 1785.'4 In subsequent years, Dundas 
slowly built up a party at the India House to assist him in his 
work at the Board of Control, but he was never well satisfied 
with the result, even though the death of Sulivan in 1786 prob- 
ably removed the greatest obstacle to success. When one re- 
flects that Atkinson acted as an agent of Paul Benfield, the most 
prominent of the creditors of the Nawab of Arcot," this corre- 
spondence leads one to suspect that the Board of Control’s sup- 
port of the creditors in the autumn of 1784 against a dominant 
faction at the India House was the price paid by Pitt and Dun- 
das for the aid of Atkinson and his friends at the general elec- 

18 See lists of directors printed in the Royal calendar, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, and 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1785, p. 317. 

144 Wraxall, III, 435. 

6 Ibid., IV, 91: “Atkinson though he might be considered as Benfield’s agent did 


not owe to Benfield his election, nor acted by his impulse in a parliamentary capacity.” 
See Burke, Writings, III, 91. 
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tion of 1784.!° The obvious inference is that they were willing 
to go thus far but no farther; apparently, in spite of their inti- 
mate connection with him during the period of the election and 
the framing of the new India Act, they would not countenance 
Atkinson’s drastic scheme for a reform of the Court of Directors 
which would in effect have made the Company as subservient 
to the crown as even Fox had intended. Their attempts to satis- 
fy the divergent India interests which supported them at the 
election remind us once more of the dangers of ascribing the out- 
come of that great contest to the influence of “‘public opinion.””” 


HoLpEN FuRBER 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


I 
Richard Atkinson to Henry Dundas 


Dear Sir Private July 22d, 1784 


The subject we talked of yesterday requires both your own & Mr. 
Pitt’s very serious consideration and immediate decision; and as I 
very forcibly feel how much inconvenience has hitherto arisen from 
the want of time to form connected Plans of alteration in the East 
India Company, & in concert to look beforehand to every part of their 
execution, I will endeavour on this occasion to bring the Choice of 
difficulties before you under a distinct Review. 

In the Paper I sometime since gave you, I stated more at large the 
nature of that System of Intrigue and dependence which pervades the 
present Court of Directors; how they stand pledged to one another 
respecting their Re-elections & the Chairs; how inadequate a Court 
sent frequently to Re-election is to the Task of Reform; and how much 
it is out of the power of any body but the Chairs to give the least de- 
gree of efficiency (except upon extraordinary occasions) to the Com- 
pany’s administration. To that Paper I refer you, and confirm the 
opinion therein given that the new Institution will neither prove easy 


16 See pp. 52, 53, of the writer’s Henry Dundas (Oxford, 1931). These pages should 
be revised in the light of this paper. 


17 Laprade, op. cit., and also his articles, “Pitt and the Westminster elections,” 
American historical review, XVIII (1913), 253; “Public Opinion and the General Elec- 
tion of 1784,”” English historical review, XXXI (1916), 224-37. “In contested places, 
Atkinson’s name appears more frequently than that of any other person except George 
Rose,” ibid., p. 234. 
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useful nor honorable, unless it is faithfully co-operated with by an 
efficient Direction. 

The only great Party among the Directors is headed by Sulivan'® & 
supported by the Indian Interest. Mr. Sulivan has great experience, 
and some talents—great Cunning; will go through thick & thin with 
his party while he remains attach’d to it, but not to be trusted for a 
moment when his own views lead him to be faithless; clean handed I 
really believe as to Money or unfair Profits himself, but careless to how 
great a degree he supports the Job of any of his Connections. I think 
the Ruling Passion with him is the Vanity of being supposed the Head 
of the India Company and the power of giving protection to his friends 
in the Company’s Service.—I take him to be by no means rich.—In- 
deed I doubt whether he is not rather distressed in circumstances, but 
he spends nothing. He has an only Son in the civil Service in Bengal, 
who is said to be a young Man of Merit & who has not had any in- 
decent promotion. It was with Mr. Sulivan that, when I first deter- 
mined to take a part in the direction, it appeared proper to go to work. 
India was at stake & his friends in it. The whole Party was frightened 
and no substantial reason existed why either he or they should in the 
least withstand any Plan of Reform at the head of which he should 
be placed. Accordingly he most gladly agreed to be active in such Re- 
form and Arrangements were taken accordingly for the Election last 
April, when your decided negative upon him for chairman blew up the 
whole Plan.—He could not be prevailed upon to wait a Year out of the 
Chair. The circumstances would not admit of Mr. Pitt’s avowing to 
him the negative that had been put; it was necessary to support the 
Candidates we had before nominated in order to keep Fox’s adherents 
out of the direction; and thus we brought in Lemesurier, Inglis & 
Motteux, & made Sulivan stronger by two than he was before, and 
were obliged to continue the present Chair and Deputy” in order to 
keep Mr. Sulivan out of the Chair, agreable to Mr. Pitt’s decision on 
that Alternative-—This measure has in its consequences so decidedly 
thrown the command of the Direction into Mr. Sulivan’s Hands that 
nothing but a Nomination, or several Years of struggle at Elections 
can wrest the power from him; and in whatever way a compromise of 
power is made with him, he will keep it no longer than Kings keep 
Treaties. United with Hastings the Power here will be in their hands 

18 Laurence Sulivan, M. P. Taunton 1762-68, Ashburton 1768-74, Official return 
(Parliamentary papers, LXII, 1878), II, 180; II, 138. 

19 1784, chairman, Nathaniel Smith; deputy-chairman, William Devaynes. 
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even if Government should recall Mr. Hastings from Bengal; and 
altho’ he might co-operate for the present, one can never be sure of 
him. 

About the Propriety of taking the power out of this Man’s hands 
if it can be done, one need not suppose a difference of opinion. The 
Nomination of the Chairman by the Crown would do it at once, even 
leaving the Direction unaltered, and how far it might remove the 
strong Objection you stated to this measure, to enact that all Appoint- 
ments by the Court of Directors shall be by Balot (which they are at 
present if any Director requires it), and consequently that the Chair- 
man could have no peculiar Patronage but what the common consent 
of the Court gave him must be left to you to determine. The Argu- 
ment to be drawn from having given up the power to originate Acts 
would be strong in favour of allowing the Crown to select the most 
efficient character out of those chosen by the Proprietors & the General 
Court would not have the least objection. But whilst this measure 
would break Sulivan’s Personal Power, it would leave the Court sub- 
ject to all the imbecility described in the Paper before alluded to, and 
all the Intrigue of Re-elections. 

The Public Voice most certainly goes with the measure of making 
the Directors permanent for a term of Years & reducing their number. 
To do this by Parliamentary Nomination of 16 or any other number 
out of the present 24 would do the business very effectually without 
the nomination of the Chairman. Stipulations could easily be made 
with those included in the nomination, respecting the Chairs and con- 
curring in new modelling all the Committees, and the Censure of the 
Committee in the House of Commons upon Mr. Sulivan would afford 
a handle for leaving him out; and to the few to whom a reason ought 
to be given, the breaking up of the Indian Phalanx would be a solid 
one. With him might easily be left out Characters of such insignifi- 
cancy or so mark’d as to be well justified—The general Court might 
probably object to the less frequent exercise of their power. That of 
dismission and Controul would be preserved to them. The Directors 
in the nomination would support, and the fair Argument would be with 
the measure, therefore I do most sincerely recommend it to be con- 
sidered of, as the very best Mode that can be pursued. 

If this mode of reducing the number of Directors is negatived, the 
next would be that which we talked of, viz., letting the six who go out 
next April drop, and the two first that otherwise become vacant, and 
upon this footing the Court would stand as follows.— 
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Mr. Sulivan, already explained 

Mr. Lemesurier,” devoted to him. Conceited and uninformed. Trou- 
blesome in the Court during the short time he has been in it, and of 
no consequence whatever beyond his being a Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Motteux—also devoted to him, but otherwise very well inclined 
to Mr. Baring”! and me.—A respectable Merchant of good sense but 
ill health & who will probably never wish to take a leading part in 
anything.— 

Mr. Inglis—also devoted to him through the Indian Interest.—Other- 
wise very much inclined to Baring and me. An honest Man who has 
got a moderate fortune in Bengal as a free Merchant of good plain 
understanding. 

Sam. Smith”—the Member—at present attached to Sulivan and 
would certainly vote for him for the Chair, otherwise might easily 
be brought to concurrence with us in measures.—Seems incapable 
of much application or of ever being brought forward as an efficient 
Leader. 

Mr. Parry—would vote with Sulivan for the Chair, & with the Whim 
or the Job of the Hour upon all other matters.—Made his fortune as 
Secretary to Admiral Cornish in the East Indies —Vain—& in- 
terested—without the least pretension to any thing distin- 
guished. 

Mr. Devaynes**—devoted to his own interest which he thinks most 
likely to be pursued with effect in one of the Chairs for which he is 
absolutely unfit. Believed in compact with Sulivan about the 
Chairs next April and that Sulivan has agreed to come in as his 
Deputy.— 





20 Paul LeMesurier, of Guernsey origin, M. P. Southwark, June, 1784 (by-election)- 
1790; 1790-96, Off. ret., II, 182, 194. See Dictionary of national biography. 


21 Francis Baring, b. 1740, Larkbear, Exeter, studied under Edmund Boehm (see 
below); director E.I.C. 1779, chairman 1792-93; M.P. Grampound 1784-90, Chipping 
Wycomb 1794-96, 1802-6, Calne 1796-1802. See article in D.N.B. 


2 Samuel Smith, Jr., M.P. Worcester 1784-90, Off. ret., II, 188. At the election, 
Smith was promised treasury support for as much as £20,000. See Laprade, “Public 
opinion and the general election of 1784,” Eng. Hist. Rev., XX XI (1916), 236. 


23 William Devaynes, deputy-chairman 1784, chairman 1785; M.P. Barnstaple 1774— 
80, 1784-90, 1790-96, 1802-6, Off. ret., II, 151, 177, 189, 217. M.P. Winchelsea Dec., 
1796 (by-election)—1802 (vice Richard Barwell, who accepted the stewardship of the 
manor of E. Hendred), ibid., p. 210. 
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N. Smith the present chairman. Pretty certainly pledged to support 
Devaynes for the Chair. What part he might take hereafter as to 
Measures quite uncertain. 

Mr. Manship.—The senior Director.—Not trusted for a Moment by 
any side, nor knowing his own mind an hour together unless steadied 
by some Job.—Then very steady. 

Mr. Woodhouse—pledged to Sulivan for the Chair. In measures with 
Baring and me through Mr. Robinson. Old and infirm An Attorney 
by profession, and not standing very high in general estimation.— 
Steady enough to his Party always. 

Mr. Mills*—the Partner of Mr. Wheler of the Supreme Council— 
Irreconcilably adverse to Sulivan.—Ill-disposed towards Devaynes, 
and steady with Baring and me unless it were in support of Sulivan. 
—A young Man of fortune and good character & parts if he would 
apply, but susceptible of strong prejudices and wrong-headed in 
anything that affects them. 

Mr. Michie*—Against Sulivan, and otherwise perfectly well-disposed 
to Baring and me. An old man of good character and common 
understanding—Was secretary to one of our Admirals—I think 
at the Havanna—and supposed to possess a good moderate fortune. 

Mr. Lushington””—Inclined against Sulivan in opposition to whom he 
came into the direction.—Seemingly disposed to unite with Baring 
and me.—His connection with the Duke of Richmond would in time 
bring him round.—At botsom very attentive to his own Interest, 
but plausible externally. Frequent and long fits of Gout disable 
him, else he is much better qualified for the Chairs than any of those 
hitherto mentioned except Sulivan. 

Mr. Boehm—In friendship with Sulivan, but would act with Baring 
& me—Respectable in Character, fortune & connection & but for ill 
health and a retired turn would soon qualify himself to take a Lead. 

Add Mr. Baring & myself, & you have the 16 to which by the absence 


*% Nathaniel Smith, chairman 1784, deputy 1785; returned for Pontefract Feb., 1783 
(by-election, contested, unseated Apr., 1783), Off. ret., II, 171 n.; M.P. Rochester 1784- 
90, 1792 (by-election)—1794 (death). Zbid., II, 178, 191. 


2% William Mills, M.P. St. Ives 1790-96, Coventry 1805 (by-election)-6, 1806-7, 
1807-12. Ibid., II, 188, 222, 236, 250. 

% John Michie, chairman 1786. 

27 Stephen Lushington, chairman 1790; d. 1807. See D.N.B.; M.P. Hedon, Dec., 
1783 (by-election)-—84; Helston, 1790-96; Michael, 1796-1802; Penryn, 1802-6; Plymp- 
ton Earl, 1806-7; Off. ret., II, 171, 188, 216, 231. 
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of Johnstone & the Death of Boddam (who is represented to be in 
a State of Childhood from a paralytick stroke) the Direction would 
after April stand reduced. 

You will see that I have ventured to give you this Dramatis Per- 
sonae very fully. The confidence of this discussion requires it & I hold 
it comtemptible to refrain from that freedom from any false delicacy.— 
The Result is I think clearly that Baring & myself cannot find an 
Associate for the Chairs who is at all fit for Efficiency except Sulivan.— 
& in truth that there is no other in the list. Let us next see if we could 
carry the Chairs against him.—The Canvass extracted from the fore- 
going materials would be 


Sulivan Baring Manship uncertain 
Lemesurier Atkinson 

Motteux Mills 

Inglis Michie 

Sam Smith Lushington 

Parry Boehm 

Devaynes 

Woodhouse 

N. Smith 


Here you see we are beat.—Were we even to make such a sacrfice 
as to take Devaynes for Chairman & so bring over him & N. Smith 
Manship would instantly join Sulivan which would bring the matter 
to an equality, and I do not believe Mills could be brought to vote at 
all if he must support Devaynes, in which case we should be beat 
again. 

I have extended the Review to different cases of the Result of next 
April Election supposing no change to be made & cannot bring any- 
thing out more favorable than 11 to 13 even taking all the Chances of 
Election to be on our side.—So that upon the whole I bring the whole 
matter to these points 

Ist The Nomination of the Chairman must be taken 

2d The Nomination of the Directors must be taken. 

3d The Reduction as above described must be taken, which equally 

attacks the frequent Return of Power to the Proprietors as 
the Nomination. 


Or lastly matters must be left as they are. 
I need not observe that united with Sulivan there is nothing like 
a troublesome opposition left & everything will go smooth whilst 
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he continues steady; but if the Measure No. 2 cannot be adopted and 
No. 3 is thought of, it must be considered that it is fixing the power 
of the Court in the Indian Interest which Power they may exert when- 
ever they think fit & shake off all controul except that of the superior 
Board. In this view Mr. Baring positively refuses to serve as Deputy 
Chairman with Mr. Sulivan whom he dares not trust as a colleague in 
so responsible a situation & with whose propensity to Job and Artifice 
he is convinced he should publickly quarrel. But if the measure is 
adopted he will most certainly co-operate if I take the Deputy Chair. 

For my part, in this situation of things, unless Mr. Pitt will make a 
nomination, I see no chance of doing any good but by treading back 
our steps with Sulivan & running the risque of serving with him under 
previous explanations. I trust to his sense in seeing that all the fair 
views of his own Ambition & of the purposes of his Friends will be much 
better supported in union than in Hostility with us.—I have not the 
least fear of quarreling with him for he is sufficiently good tempered 
and conciliating; and giving him the foremost Credit I am confident I 
can make him efficient. In situations of difficulty it is a great deal to 
look forward a Year or two with tolerable certainty. Within that time 
No Return from India can probably happen to lead Sulivan into other 
Politicks. He grows old & the Chapter of Accidents will be open to us. 

With respect to myself you know my sentiments well enough to be- 
lieve that I will not long remain a member of a body that is to disgrace 
Publick Trust. I have not one personal View in the power of the 
Company to gratify, but I confess myself sufficiently interested in the 
success of a Reform in the introductory steps to which I have taken so 
forward a part, to make what I really deem a great sacrifice to it, by 
taking upon me a Task which it so happens that at the present mo- 
ment there is not another Man upon earth in a situation to under- 
take.—And let me add that I shall not think a few Years of my Atten- 
tion ingloriously employed in assisting to establish the British Interests 
in India upon the firm Basis on which I am convinced they are capable 
of being placed. 

The matter is now before you as clearly as I can place it. It is 
necessary that Mr. Pitt and you should decide immediately & I hold 
myself ready to shoulder the Musket as he & you shall on this occasion 


command.— 
Yrs ever, 
R. ATKINSON 
Mr. Dundas 
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II 
Richard Atkinson to Henry Dundas, January 31, 1785 


Dear Sir, Private 

Agreable to my promise, I now proceed to state my Ideas about 
making the necessary reforms in the Court of Directors. 

I hold it useless to spend time in shewing that this Reform is the 
very Corner Stone of the whole Indian Administration The want of it 
has led to all the mismanagement which formerly took place; and 
without it, the preservation of our dominions in India must either be 
left, as heretofore, to the personal exertions of individuals who happen 
to be on the spot at critical moments, or the Board of Controul must 
assume the Character and Functions of Mr. Fox’s Commissioners;— 
neither of them admissible propositions. 

In the papers I gave you last Summer, the infirmities of the Court 
as now managed are developed; and the reasons stated why it is never 
reasonably to be expected, that Men fit to govern India should be 
found in the List or suffered to remain in it; and to those papers I 
therefore refer. They were directed towards a Reform by the Power 
of Parliament, which might have gone fully to the points wanted That 
hope being now at an end we must content ourselves with what can be 
done by the power of the Court; and must therefore drop, the reduction 
in numbers, the nomination of the Chairman, and the permanency of 
the office of Director. What remains in our power will be confined to 
the new modelling of all the Committees, and as far as possible destroy- 
ing the Idea of one Committee being superior to another to recasting 
the whole Mass of Affairs, so as to fall under Committees adapted to 
the present state of things, and so divided as that none may be over- 
burdened; to appointing Men upon Committees without regard to 
seniority, (but, to smooth matters let patronage remain with seniority) ; 
to revising and rendering efficient, all the official Departments in the 
India House, at present most shamefully inefficient; and to prevent 
great & useless loss of time in the Court in reading at length, Papers 
coming before it as matters of course for mere reference & in waiting 
for the Chairman or Deputy: these things effected, the Court will be in 
a condition to exercise efficient Government if their Chairman happens 
to have sense or Talents at all adequate to his situation; and the minor 
branches of Reform in matters of Oeconomy &ca will follow as things 
easy when so circumstanced to be at any time accomplished. 

The first object is, to get the Chairs filled, even for one year with 
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Men that comprehend and will establish these Reforms. Once es- 

tablished they will not be easily got rid of, and if an ill-affected or 

weak Chairman should now & then slip in, his Successor will find the 
powers of management still in a condition to be used. 

The Chance of the Chairs must depend on a Review of those who 
will have the election to them. In the former papers I have given you 
very freely my opinions of 16 of them, and shall now in the same con- 
fidence with equal freedom treat of the rest.— 

No. 17—Governor Johnstone* who was in those Papers considered as 
likely to be absent. Whether we are still to have every meas- 
ure blasted by him is not for me to determine. He has already 
done irreparable mischief in the military appointments, and it 
becomes the freedom of this letter to say that unless he can 
be publickly placed in some situation inconsistent with his 
continuance in the direction, before the negotiations here in 
pointed out are set on foot, they cannot in my opinion fail of 
being abortive. ’Tis too soon yet to talk of the principles of his 
Successor.— 

No. 18—Mr. Moffatt, chosen on the death of Mr. Boddam, absolutely 
in consequence of Mr. Baring’s Neutrality & mine. An old 
Sea Captain in the Company’s Service; very common Talents; 
was nominated one of Mr. Fox’s Directors; a Man of good 
Character among his friends and well connected. Will go with 
the side he takes & confirm the Acts proposed in Court very 
quietly—Highly adverse to Sulivan.—Rather an old Di- 
rector. 

We now come to the six that will be chosen in April, which I am per- 
suaded for many reasons foreign to the subject now under considera- 
tion, can be no other than the six in rotation, upon which supposition 
I shall therefore proceed. 

No. 19—Mr. Booth, an old Director; attends about once a month & it 
is scarce ever known where he is to be found. Always well 
effected to Government, and voting in support of their meas- 
ures, but not in the least qualified to take any Lead. Neither 
in friendship nor enmity with Sulivan. 


%8 George Johnstone, 1730-87, governor of West Florida 1763, commanded Cape of 
Good Hope expedition 1781; M.P. Cockermouth 1768-74, Appleby 1774-80, Lostwithiel 
1781-84, Ilchester 1784-87. See article in D.N.B. re his unsavory character and career. 
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No. 20—Mr. Roberts,” an old Director—once Chairman and made 
a very bad one. A man of very common parts; failed as a 
Merchant about two or three years ago, and much obliged 
to Hunter the Director. If there is no absolute old promise be- 
tween him and Sulivan, he would be disposed to join me, in 
which Hunter would encourage him as against Sulivan.— 
He will certainly support the general Measures of Govern- 
ment. 

No. 21—Mr. Cheap—one of the last & I believe least contaminated 
with Mr. Fox’s Bill. A Man of sound plain Parts & good 
Character who would not sacrifice the interests of the Com- 
pany.—Has a very numerous family & his view is to provide 
for them. On one hand, in partnership with John Pringle of 
whose political Attachments, there can be no doubt; on the 
other hand in strict friendship with Lord Loughborough. 
Whatever he previously promised, I should not hesitate to de- 
pend upon implicitly, and I think him a valuable Director.— 
Highly adverse to Sulivan—Attached to Baring, and at bot- 
tom not ill-inclined to me altho’ the part I could not help 
taking when he let himself be named in Fox’s Bill, has rather 
placed us at a greater distance than we were. 

No. 22—Mr. Bosanquet—a young Merchant of the City, independent 
and well connected; may in time take a Lead, but will not 
at present apply much. Against Sulivan & attached to Bar- 
ing. 

No. 23—Mr. Darell the Member.” United with the Bengal People of 
which number he is one, and from that Interest only support- 
ing Sulivan.—Well inclined to me; a little dispute lately be- 
tween him & Baring, easily made up—His Politicks you 
know better than I do—Talents by no means above par. 

No. 24—Mr. Townson the Member." The Slave and favorite of Suli- 
van With very middling parts, and a character about which 
variety of opinions are held.— 


29 John Roberts, M.P. Taunton[?] 1780-84, see Off. ret., II, 167. 


% Lionel Darell, returned for Lyme Regis 1780 (election declared void), Off. ret., II, 
164; M.P. Hedon 1784-90, 1790-96, 1796-1802, zbid., IT, 184, 196, 209. 


31 John Townson, M.P. Milbourne Port 1780-84, 1784-90; named on a double re- 
turn for Oakhampton 1790, but not seated. Off. ret., II, 167, 180, 189. 
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Your new Direction would in this case stand as follows.— 


Years to 
Apel, 1785 
1—N. Smith 1—Lushington 4—Townson 
1 Devaynes 4 Cheap 3 Motteux 
2 Sulivan 3 Boehm 3 Inglis 
3 Manship 4 Bosanquet 4 Darell 
2 Woodhouse 4 Booth 2 Sam Smith 
4 Roberts 2 Mills 3 Lemesurier 
2 Michie 3 Baring 1 Atkinson 
1 Moffatt 2 Parry & 
8 8 1 Gov. Johnstone 


— — or one in his room 
8 


With a view to the Chairs it must be premised that Michie, Moffat, 
Lushington, and Cheap having been named Directors in Fox’s Bill 
cannot think of attempting anything of the kind.— 

Devaynes will undoubtedly insist upon the Chair, and if he is not 
supported will unite with Sulivan who will come in as his Deputy if not 
prevented by other negotiation, & there is reason to believe that N. 
Smith stands pledged to support them. This combination will never 
do; for Devaynes is to the utmost degree incapable of the office; he 
goes out by Rotation next Year, and would just be a shoeing horn to 
Sulivan who in April 1786 would take Townson for Deputy & possess 
the plenitude of power. The adversaries of Sulivan would go lengths 
with any body to prevent this.” 

The next proposition would be, that trusting to previous explana- 
tions and assurances respecting the Reform, Baring or I were to serve 
as Deputy with Devaynes; and to do him justice I believe that if he is 
allowed to do all the Jobs he desires, he will give no obstruction to 
either of our carrying on the publick business. We could in this case 
carry the Chairs, for I think the Canvass would stand as follows—viz. 


#2 Actual results of the April 1785 election: chairman, Devaynes; deputy, N. Smith; 
directors elected to replace those whose term expired—George Cuming, John Roberts, 
Lionel Darell, J. Bosanquet, J. Townson, Thomas Cheap. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1785, 
p. 317. On Atkinson’s own death in May, Thomas Fitzhugh appears to have been elect- 
ed to fill out Atkinson’s term which had one year to run; see Royal calendar for 1786. 
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Uncertain 
Devaynes Sulivan Woodhouse 
N. Smith Lemesurier Manship 
Atkinson Townson Lushington 
Baring Motteux Johnstone 
Michie Inglis Mills (Gif in England) 
Cheap Darell tho’ with Baring & 
Moffatt Parry me would hardly be 
Bosanquet S. Smith prevailed upon to 
Boehm 8 vote for Devaynes. 
Booth — 5 
Roberts —_ 


11 
But what sort of chance should we stand of establishing Reforms 
under the fire of Sulivan’s opposition, aided by all the prejudices of the 
old Directors? The thing is palpably not to be thought of, and there- 
fore Devaynes must be given up, or all the consequences of the want of 
Reform submitted to, or the Direction thrown completely into the 
power of Sulivan and the Indian Phalanx. 
This leads to the only measure which strikes me to be practicable 
upon the whole consideration of the case, viz. to make matters up with 
Sulivan under clear explanation on the following points viz. 
1st —That his exclusion last April was no intrigue of mine, but that 
I proceeded in union with him fairly, till the objection was 
made to him that I informed him of, and which the alteration 
of times has wholly done away. 

2d —That the number of Bengal people got into the Direction is so 
great, that he must not expect little minor Characters there 
who have in a few Years made fortunes in obscurity, to be let 
in, or his present power increased, but that no one will attempt 
during the union to diminish it. 

3d —That for preserving peace in the direction he must understand 
that his Adversaries are ready to act with Baring & me as a 
counterpoise to his power: In short that he cannot be received 
as Master, but that we are ready to receive him as primus inter 
pares. 

4th -—That upon all great Measures, the Sense of Mr. Pitt &ca. be 
previously taken, and nothing brought forward against it. 

5th —That a full explanation be made of the intended Reforms at 
home; to which he will not only, not be disinclind, but will I 
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think throw very important lights upon them: And it is upon 
the strength of his desire to be considered as the head of that 
Reform, that I should rely, in venturing to serve as his Deputy, 
which Mr. Baring absolutely persists in refusing, altho’ he will 
have no objection to serve the next Year if I get well through 
the first.— 


6thly—To allow him to name either Motteux, Inglis or Bensley (sup- 


posing Bensley to get re-elected in April 1786) as a friend of 
his to be brought forward into the confidential part of the busi- 
ness, and as an Assistant to him, but absolutely excluding 
Townson who cannot be trusted, and of the three, preferring 
Inglis, whose understanding and information is superior to 
Bensley’s, and Motteux has rather too many connections in 
France: I should not at all doubt his integrity, but his descre- 
tion might now and then be put to trial.— 


7thly—To settle the Chairs as follows 


April 1785, Sulivan 
Atkinson— in 1786 I go out 
do. 1786, Sulivan—in 1787 he goes out 
Baring 
do. 1787, Baring—in 1788 he goes out & Sulivan’s friend*® 
And when a consideration that must never be lost sight of is 
adverted to, viz. that Mr. Sulivan is now in the 79th Year of 
his Age, and if he comes in again, must at his re-election be in 
his 82d Year, I think we may say that human foresight has 
nothing to do respecting him, farther forward than is here laid 
down. After his Death his Party would have no Bond of Union 
whatever; and it is no small recommendation of this Plan, that 
it goes to the rendering harmless the only power capable of 
doing mischief, and in a very short time to the breaking it up. 


It would be a great point with Sulivan to get clear of Johnstone with 
whom he has no cordiality, and he sees the impossibility of any 
Peace at a Board where Johnstone is a Member. 

Under the third head of explanation with Sulivan, I have assumed 
that the Directors adverse to him, would act with Baring & me as a 


% Actual results as to the “Chairs” (see Haydn’s Book of dignities): 
Apr. 1785, Ch. Devaynes 
Dep. N. Smith 
1786, Ch. Michie 
Dep. Motteux 
1787, Ch. Motteux 
Dep. N. Smith 
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Counterpoise to the power of Sulivan. On this, no direct explanations 
have taken place, but every circumstance indicates the facility of 
bringing it about, for indeed there would not be common sense in their 
taking any other line. If Johnstone vacates before the General Elec- 
tion & this plan is proceeded in, it will be very right to let Harrison slip 
in as Moffatt has done: He is one of the most respectable of the old 
Directors and in general well-esteemed: Of a retired & timid Charac- 
ter, or he might long since have been at the head of the direction. And, 
as to State Politicks, has absolutely none but to support the existing 
Government, in which principle he accepted Fox’s nomination, con- 
ceiving the System of India Affairs to be irrevocably fixed, and that all 
resistance was vain.— 

Now, my dear Sir, look through the List & say whether you think 
there is another Man in it besides myself so circumstanced, as to per- 
form that Office which the present situation of things requires.—That 
consideration and that alone, prompts me to volunteer it, for I feel 
that without it, the whole of our boasted Arrangement is inadequate.— 
I do assure you my opinion is that I shall never return to the Direction, 
for I have seen enough of Elections upon publick principle to know, 
that unless during the very explosion of Party or in the Hour of danger 
they are words without meaning; and I think you will not expect that 
I shall be found going round the body of proprietors individually (the 
Tea Dealers for example) soliciting as a personal favour permission to 
render them gratis the most disinterested & the most active services.— 
My view of the matter is, that I must devote a Year to the establishing 
a Reform essential to the perfecting a Plan, upon which the honour of 
government stands committed and the safety of India depends: I am 
ready to do it, if the matter stands so perfectly understood & approved 
by Mr. Pitt & you; and beyond that Year I do not extend my Views 
upon the Direction, but leave them to be formed hereafter according to 
Times and circumstances.— 

Nothing occurs to me to add but that it is high time this negotiation 
were begun if it is to take place, else engagements inconsistent there- 
with will be going forward.— 

I remain with great truth & regard 

Dr Sir 
Your most faithful 
humble servant 


R. ATKINSON 
Brighthelmstone 
31st Jan'Y 1785. 
Right Hone Hy Dundas 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


STUDIES OF WORLD WAR PROPAGANDA, 
1914-33 


HE WORLD WAR was a decisive period of revolutionary change in 

which many contemporary problems either originated or assumed 

complex forms. One significant problem of this historic period was the 
conflict of ideas between two spiritual and cultural worlds. It was then that 
war-time propaganda, which was first described over twenty-four hundred 
years ago, was organized in a scientific manner. This is the problem of the 
world-cataclysm which is rapidly leading to a systematic revision of the his- 
tory of the war and to a proper evaluation of the influence of organized public 
opinion upon the conduct of internal and foreign affairs during this major 
emergency of modern civilization. 

Accurate information concerning the influence of public opinion in the 
warring nations upon fundamental war-time policies is essential to an under- 
standing of the war aims of these belligerents, the reactions of their respective 
peoples to these aims, the determination of governments to attain their objec- 
tives, and the resultant possibilities of peace. Public opinion is evolved from 
the composite reactions of the people at large; their fundamental attitudes, 
prejudices, passions, and aspirations being expressed in the definite opinions 
of their leaders. Consequently the representation of the state of mind of a 
given people at any moment of the war requires a thorough study of the intri- 
cate intellectual, emotional, and spiritual web of their ideas, desires, and 
ideals. This study is complicated by the uncertain effect of censorship on opin- 
ion as well as by the fact that groups with deep-seated attitudes often have 
only vague notions and ideas which are expressed in stereotypes. 

The most effective means of forming and controlling war-time public opin- 
ion is through organized propaganda. Because public opinion is a changing 
thing, propaganda is not static and cannot be standardized. Again, propa- 
ganda which convinces the directing groups of its truth or efficacy becomes it- 
self public opinion. 

The theory and practice of World War propaganda was first surveyed by 
Lasswell in his definitive book on Propaganda technique in the World War.) 
This work, based upon an exhaustive study of the sources, is the outstanding 
contribution in any language to the history of the subject. The scientific 


1 Harold Dwight Lasswell, Propaganda technique in the World War (New York: 
Knopf, 1927). Pp. 239. 
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means of converting masses of people to desired points of view are clearly ex- 
plained. Lasswell’s incisive common-sense analysis shows the general use of 
propaganda and the reality of its effect upon all the belligerents as well as upon 
the principal neutrals. 

War propaganda has been variously defined. It is a stimulus to action in 
your own cause with the objective of victory. It is the creation of a state of 
mind favorable to the particular national cause which it seeks to promote. 
It is the “means of converting masses of people to desired view points.” 
Lasswell says: “It refers solely to the control of opinion by significant symbols 
or, to speak more concretely and less accurately, by stories, rumours, reports, 
pictures and other forms of social communication.” War-time propaganda 
obviously implies national education with an ulterior motive: the creation of 
new desires, group hypnosis, isolation of counter propaganda, saturation of the 
public with selected and biased information. Effective use is made of such 
psychological factors as a stereotype set of desires. For the period of an inter- 
national conflict the statement that “propaganda is a campaign camouflaging 
its origin, its motive or both” is only partly true. All national war propaganda 
endeavors to mobilize home, allied, and neutral opinion in support of the coun- 
try’s cause and conversely to demoralize the enemy. 

The definite purposes of war-time propaganda in every belligerent country 
were to maintain the morale of the armed forces of the state, create a favor- 
able state of mind at home, diminish the morale of the enemy, influence 
favorably neutral opinion concerning the reason, justice, and necessity of the 
conflict, and, if possible, induce friendly action. In other words, the purpose of 
all war propaganda issued by belligerent states was to increase the national 
fighting zeal, influence neutrals, and set forth the just cause and humanitarian 
aim of the belligerent. Through the published statements of war aims, gov- 
ernments enabled propaganda to coincide with policy. Again, by the effective 
use of censorship, a reasonable amount of social control was exercised during 
a time of group crisis. 

The control of home opinion was a fundamental requirement of war propa- 
ganda because a favorable public opinion is a prerequisite to the successful 
prosecution of a modern war, which is waged not only on the land, air, and 
sea fronts, but also on the economic and moral fronts. To achieve this control, 
organized propaganda proclaimed the certainty of victory unaffected by tem- 
porary reverses in theaters of operations, urged endurance in the hour of 
defeat, set forth the financial resources and economic strength of the state 
while explaining ephemeral difficulties due to shortage of food, fodder, and 
key raw materials. Finally, organized propaganda appealed to political union 
to wage successfully a war of defense which would nevertheless redress wrongs, 
punish outrages, reflect glory on the armed forces, and satisfy historic nation- 
al aspirations. The deliberate development of the spy mania was also, at the 
outbreak of war, an effective means of mobilizing opinion and arousing all 
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groups to immediate joint action. Obviously, much of this home propaganda, 
which reached the enemy through neutral channels, was used verbatim by him 
as counter-propaganda. 

Since the armistice our knowledge of the organization of propaganda by 
belligerent and neutral powers has been increased by the indiscreet memoirs 
and biographies of directors of propaganda, which have revealed not only 
secrets of state but actual alterations of policy as a result of organized propa- 
gandist effort. In reviewing the progress of war propaganda studies since the 
outbreak of the world-conflict it would seem therefore desirable to trace their 
development in the principal belligerent states. 

Official German propaganda at the outbreak of the war was conducted by 
the press bureau of the imperial foreign office, the public relations officers of 
the army and navy intelligence services, the affiliated telegraph agencies, and 
certain foreign press bureaus. Through these agencies the official versions of 
the causes of the war, which the government denied having planned or forced 
on Europe, were circulated throughout the world. Since the imperial govern- 
ment had taken the offensive in the Weltkrieg ohne Waffen as well as in the 
conflict of arms, it possessed a distinct initial advantage over the organized 
propaganda of the Allied Powers, which it strenuously attempted to maintain 
throughout the war. 

The ramifications and vast extent of this offensive were first revealed by 
P. C. Mitchell’s three-volume Reporé* based upon the work of the intelligence 
division of the British war office and the materials in the library of the minis- 
try of information. Mitchell’s Report is to the history of German war propa- 
ganda what Miller’s Diary is to that of the Peace Conference. Unfortunately 
it is, also like the Diary, available only in a few large libraries, including the 
Library of Congress. A considerable part of the source materials of this study, 
numbering over 4,000 items, with marginal notations by the British experts, is 
now in the Hoover War Library. 

Ludendorff’s account of German propaganda is not convincing.’ In fact, he 
states: “We made no use of propaganda, the authorities considered it as 
quack advertising.” On the other hand, Nicolai, who was a lieutenant-colonel 
on the general staff and head of Section III B of the intelligence service, has 
made a very valuable contribution.‘ He praises Ludendorff’s devotion to 


? Peter Chalmers Mitchell, Report on the propaganda library [in the intelligence division 
of the war office and appendices.] (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1917), 3 vols. Ap- 
pendix I. Propaganda chiefly relating to nationalities. Appendix II. Germany and Amer- 
ica. 

* Erich Ludendorff, Meine Kriegserinnerungen 1914-1918 (Berlin: 1919). Pp. 628. 
English edition: My war memoirs 1914-1918 (London: Hutchinson, 1919), 2 vols. 
American edition: Ludendorff’s own story (New York: Harpers, 1920), 2 vols. 


‘Walter Nicolai, Nachrichtendienst, Presse und Volksstimmung im Weltkrieg (Ber- 
lin: Mittler, 1920). Pp. 226. 
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propaganda and the press, constantly criticizes the lack of power and vitality 
in the civil government, while concealing as many facts as those he reveals 
with remarkable precision. Captain Moyzischewitz of the general staff has 
also added to our knowledge of German military propaganda.® 

It will be recalled that the great historian Lamprecht said in December 
1914: 


When the war came everyone who could write obtained the largest possible goose 
quill and wrote to all his foreign friends telling them that they did not realize what 
splendid fellows the Germans were, and not infrequently adding that in many respects 
their conduct required some excuse. The effect was stupendous. 


Hellmut von Gerlach,® the well-known pacifist, and Kurt Miihsam,’ the com- 
munist, have elaborated this theme and sharply criticized German newspaper 
propaganda during the war. However, the Allied propaganda agencies, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, were impressed rather by the flood of German propaganda 
in 1914 which was unanimous in patriotic sentiment and spontaneous in 
character. G. F. Hill, keeper of coins and medals in the British Museum, in 
1917 made a biased study of five hundred and eighty varieties of medals of 
German propaganda which had penetrated into neutral countries. This un- 
organized unofficial propaganda was, however, with one important exception, 
soon under the control of the imperial government, which directed public 
opinion at home and supervised the work in Allied, neutral, and enemy 
countries. 

The war-time press guides of Germany,* Great Britain," and France" are 
indispensable for the study of German home propaganda and the control 
of the press by the imperial government. The publicists Stern-Rubarth,” 


5 Captain (in the general staff) Moyzischewitz, Propaganda (als Handschrift ge- 
druckt am 3. April 1919) (n.p. 1919). Pp. 10. 

® Hellmut von Gerlach, Die grosse Zeit der Liige (Charlottenburg: Verlag der 
Weltbiihne, 1926). Pp. 109. 

7 Kurt Mtihsam, Wie wir belogen wurden; die amtliche Irrefiihrung des deutschen 
Volkes (Munich: Langen, 1918). Pp. 189. 

8G. F. Hill, Commemorative medals as instruments of German propaganda (London: 
Longmans, 1917). Pp. 32. 

®Germany, Kriegspresseamt, Handbuch deutscher Zeitungen, 1917, bearbeitet im 
Kriegspresseamt von ....D. Oskar Michel (Berlin: O. Elsner Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1917). Pp. 440. 

10 Great Britain, General Staff, Daily review of the foreign press .. . . short press guide, 
September, 1917 (London, 1917). Pp. 31. 

4 France, Ministére de la Guerre et des Affaires Etrangéres, Répertoire des journaur 
et périodiques utilisés dans les bulletins de presse étrangére d la date du ler Novembre 1917 
(2° tirage, revue augmenté; confidentiel) (Paris, 1918). Pp. 50. 

12 Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Die Propaganda als politisches Instrument (Berlin: Tro- 
witzsch, 1921). Pp. 116. 
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Niemann," Nicolai, Hallays, Felger,’® and Lehmann-Russbiildt,” as well 
as the Investigating Commission of the German Reichstag,'* have not only 
indicated the specific problems of the home propaganda but also the subver- 
sive activities of revolutionary groups within the empire. Dahlin’ has written 
an objective and exhaustive analysis of German public opinion on the de- 
clared war aims of the imperial government, which reveals many problems of 
the home propaganda. All these publications throw light on the chief themes 
of the home propaganda, which were: the war of self-defense against the 
encircling policy of the Entente, the certainty of victory and the consequent 
necessity of fortitude, the violations of the laws of land and naval warfare by 
all the enemies, the historic mission and high culture of Germans, the need for 
national expansion, and the proclamation that a German victory would be 
for the good of the world. These topics, modified or expanded to meet the 
needs of various nationalities, were also used in the attempt to control 
neutral opinion. The masterpieces of this effective propaganda, including 
Sven Hedin’s Bagdad, Babylon, Nineveh (1917), have been very cleverly ana- 
lyzed by Drouilly. Landau develops in The twilights of Europe the thesis 
that under German leadership pre-war Europe was at the zenith of its culture 
and progress when the World War commenced. It was not the war itself 
which impeded the progress of European culture but the fact that creative 
Germany, the most advanced nation, was defeated by the conservative En- 
tente. 

Owing to the efficiency of her military intelligence service and civilian 
special agents Germany was able to influence the decisions of countries which 
entered the war against her. Her military propaganda was notably successful 


48 Alfred Niemann, Revolution von oben—Umsturz von unten (Berlin: Verlag fiir 
Kulturpolitik, 1927). Pp. 448. 

4 Walter Nicolai, Geheime Méchte; Internationale Spionage und ihre Bektimpfung im 
Weltkrieg und heute (Leipzig: Koehler, 1923). Pp. 184. 

46 André Hallays, L’opinion allemande pendant la guerre, 1914-1918 (Paris: Perrin, 
1919). Pp. 268. 

16 F, Felger, Was wir vom Weltkrieg nicht wissen, im Auftrage der Weltkriegsbiicheret 
herausgegeben.... (Berlin: Andermann, 1929). Pp. 640. 

17 Otto Lehmann-Russbiildt, Der Kampf der deutschen Liga fiir Menschenrechte, 
vormals Bund Neues Vaterland, fiir den Weltfrieden 1914-1917 (Berlin: Hensel, 1929). 
Pp. 190. 

18 Germany, Reichstag, Die Ursachen des deutschen Zusammenbruchs im Jahre 1918 
(Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1926-29), 12 vols. 

19 Ebba Dahlin, French and German public opinion on declared war aims, 1914-1918 
(Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1933). Pp. 168. 

20 J. Germain Drouilly, Les chefs-d’ oeuvre de la propagande allemande, avec 8 planche 
hors texte (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1919). Pp. 277. 

2G. Landau, Sumerki Evropy (Berlin: Slovo, 1923). Pp. 373. 
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on the Russian front. Gordon” has written an account of the propaganda on 
the Russian front-line based upon personal impressions and authentic docu- 
ments. His important contribution is a convincing description of the aid 
which Germany rendered to the Bolsheviks. The principal topics of German 
propaganda in enemy countries were: proclamation of the certainty of Ger- 
man victory, proclamation of disaffection between the Entente Powers result- 
ing from their divergent war aims, encouragement of nationalist and revolu- 
tionary movements within the British and Russian empires, attempts to in- 
flame anti-patriotic or defeatist opinion in all Entente states, and encourage- 
ment of pacifism in enemy and neutral countries. 

In order to camouflage the origin of this campaign, the Wilhelmstrasse set 
up in Zurich the periodical Correspondance politique de l Europe centrale, which 
was issued in French, English, Italian, and Spanish. This remarkable weekly 
was, however, printed at the government press in Berlin, delivered by the 
foreign office to the Zurich headquarters, and thence forwarded to leading 
papers in France, England, Italy, and Spain. Knesebeck,” who had access 
to all the materials of the German newspaper publishers’ association, attempt- 
ed an account of this propaganda, but this work lacks clarity, is unscientific, 
and throws little light on fundamental policies. The most worthwhile part of 
this monograph is the appendix which contains valuable letters of Luden- 
dorff. Important additions to our documentation of this propaganda offensive 
are made by Madelin in his remarkable study L’aveu.** Among the many 
accounts which have been written about various German propaganda papers 
may be mentioned Le Rouge’s history of La Gazette des Ardennes,* and Mar- 
chand’s study” of this paper and the Bonnet Rouge to explain how the German 
supreme command attempted to break French morale. Economic propagan- 
da has been ably described by Wiehler.” 

Especially interesting to students of World War propaganda were Ger- 
many’s efforts in this country to strengthen and replenish the Fatherland, to 
weaken Germany’s foes, and above all to keep America out of the war. 
Mitchell’s Report is still the best general account of the subject. The study of 


2 G. O. Gordon, ““Nemetskaya propaganda na Russkom fronte”’ in Golos minuvshago, 
Moscow, 1918, Nos. 4-6. 

23 Ludolf G. von dem Knesebeck, Die Wahrheit iiber den Propagandafeldzug und 
Deutschlands Zusammenbruch (Munich: Fortschrittliche Buchhandlung, 1927). Pp. 
168. 

*% Louis Madelin, L’aveu,la bataille de Verdun etl’ opinion allemande. Documents inédits 
et fac-similés (Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1916). Pp. 76. 

% Gustave Le Rouge, “La Gazette des Ardennes’’ son histoire, son organisation, ses 
collaborateurs (Paris: Tallandier, 1919). Pp. 228. 

% Louis Marchand, L’offensive morale (Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1920). Pp. 338. 

27 R. Wiehler, Deutsche Wirtschafts-Propaganda im Weltkrieg (Berlin: Mittler, 1922). 
Pp. 74. 
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German propagandist societies by Lewis S. Benjamin, which characterizes 
German propaganda as a science, is unscientific and obviously written at 
white heat.% Another official masterpiece is Brewing and liquor interests and 
German propaganda.” 

Two works by the German ambassador in Washington and the German 
consul-general in New York are of particular importance. Bernstorff’s 
memoirs® contain a searching criticism of the policies of the Wilhelmstrasse 
and of the supreme command as well as an objective interpretation of the 
American period of neutrality. It is in fact an authoritative study of American 
public opinion, 1914-17. Its unique value lies, however, in the comprehensive 
and documented account of the relations between Germany and the United 
States, including Wilson’s plan of peace without victory. Falcke discusses in 
chronological order and in a frank manner the events described by Bernstorff, 
while attempting to develop the thesis of a German-American rapproche- 
ment.*! The book serves primarily as reference material, makes clear both 
sides of the problem, and indicates the effects of German mistakes on the Unit- 
ed States. 

Among the numerous French writers who have described German propa- 
ganda in the United States may be noted Rouquette and Lechartier. The 
former® limited himself to a study of the California press, failed to include a 
variety of available sources, and neglected to draw portraits of the principal 
agents of this propaganda. By contrast, Lechartier® has discussed the essen- 
tial points of German propaganda, analyzed American public opinion, and 
painted vivid pictures of the historic events which preceded our entrance into 
the war. His account is on the whole accurate as well as comprehensive. 

Spreading germs of hate by Viereck is a lucid and objective account of one 
phase of the German effort to prevent Americans from accepting the propa- 
ganda of the Allies.** He corrects the dominant idea that “every book which 
presents a foreign point of view is propaganda.” True, he overemphasizes his 

% Lewis S. Benjamin, German propagandist societies (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1918). Pp. 15. 

2 United States, Congress, Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Brewing and liquor 
interests and German propaganda. Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Sixty-fifth Congress, 2d and 3d sessions (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1919), 2 vols. 

% Johann Heinrich Graf von Bernstorff, My three years in America (London: Skef- 
fington, 1920). Pp. 359. 

%t Horst P. Falcke, Vor dem Eintritt Amerikas in den Weltkrieg; Deutsche Propaganda 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 1914-1915 (Dresden: Reissner, 1928). Pp. 304. 

# Louis Rouquette, Allemagne et Amérique; la propagande germanique aux Etats- 
Unis (Paris: Chapelot, 1916). Pp. 154. 

33 Georges Lechartier, Intrigues et diplomaties &@ Washington (1914-1917) (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit, 1919). Pp. 302. 

a Sylvester Viereck, Spreading germs of hate (New York: Liveright, 1930). 
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own part in connection with the effective German campaign, for the secret 
Allied reports listed the most effective German propagandists as follows: (a) 
hyphenated Americans—von Mach, Ridder, Miinsterberg, von Wiegand, and 
the directors of the Germanistic Society of Chicago; (b) Irish Americans— 
J. K. McGuire, Chatterton-Hill, O’ Leary; (c) Americans—Burgess, Fullerton, 
Stoddard. Mitchell reported that “the most complete exposition of the 
German case” published in America was Miiller-Meiningen’s work entitled 
Who are the Huns? 

These serious writers of German propaganda literature contrasted the 
strong and peaceful progress of the Fatherland with the violent imperialistic 
methods of Germany’s present adversaries. They pictured the empire as 
engaged solely in a war of self-defense. At times they uttered veiled threats 
and bribes to America, especially with regard to Japan. They emphasized the 
moral basis of German culture, the German ideal of freedom, and the theory 
of duty to the state. Elaborate explanations were made to Americans for those 
acts of war which interfered with the rights of neutrals, as the sinking of neu- 
tral ships, the extensive use of mines, and the adoption of submarine warfare. 
The advantage which would come to all neutrals from the freedom of the seas 
was also stressed. Yet this vast flood of operative, at times ineffective, and 
even damaging materials failed to influence the Americans, primarily because 
of the fateful German decision to recommence unrestricted submarine warfare. 

JAszi’s review article* of the most valuable recent publications concerning 
the dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy is also a convincing analysis of the 
principal Austro-Hungarian war propaganda problems. The outstanding 
study of these problems is the work by Glaise-Horstenau® which “‘describes 
with a sure hand the process of the growing moral, political, and military dis- 
integration both on the fronts and in the hinterland.” 

The Allied propaganda, and after America’s entrance into the war that of 
the Allied and Associated Powers, was, owing to the very nature of the coali- 
tion, never centralized until almost at the close of the struggle. Then, accord- 
ing to Lasswell, its most successful united effort was on the Italian front. True, 
all the Allied Powers began the war of ideas and principles in a general de- 
nunciation of Germany’s responsibility for the conflict. Northcliffe stated: 
“The Allies must never be tired of insisting that they were the victims of a 
deliberate aggression.’’ How well these instructions were followed is revealed 
by the official German press guide,*” which is the product of diligent research 
concerning the propagandist activities of the Allied press. “Deliberate ag- 
gression of Germany” was in fact the theme with which the Allies attempted 
the conquest of neutral opinion. The fateful words of Bethmann-Hollweg, 

5 Oscar JAszi, “Some recent publications concerning the dissolution of the Habsburg 
monarchy,” Journal of modern history, II (1930), 96-111. 

% Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau, Die Katastrophe (Vienna: Amalthea Verlag, 
1929). Pp. 525. 


37 Germany, Auslandstelle des Kriegspresseamts, Handbuch der Auslandpresse, 1918 
(Berlin: Mittler, 1918). Pp. 270. 
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“Wrong done to Belgium,” “‘Necessity knows no law,” and “Scrap of paper” 
became the headlines of that originally dull literature which chased the “‘rain- 
bow books” to the ends of the earth. 

Dr. Hans Thimme’s study® of the character and effect of the propaganda 
of the western powers against Germany is the most reliable and general ac- 
count of Allied propaganda which we have today. His work is based largely 
upon the rich materials in the Reichsarchiv at Potsdam as well as upon official 
records of the Entente. Especially valuable is his account of the campaign of 
the German emigrés against the imperial government. He correctly estimates 
the power of the ideas of the Allies, including the cult of progress, and the 
results of Germany’s spiritual isolation at the outbreak of the war. 

F. Blumental in his Bourgeois political work during the World War* has also 
made a compendious study of the Allied propaganda. In this work he points 
out what Soviet Russia must expect from the bourgeois countries in the event 
of a crusade against Bolshevism, and supports his argument with trenchant 
examples from the World War. 

Among the common topics of Allied propaganda were: the abhorrent na- 
tionalism of a “perverted people,” the inhuman atrocities of the armed forces 
of the German empire, the readiness of the enslaved German socialists and 
discontented middle class to rise against Prussian militarism, the necessity for 
an immediate democratization of Germany as a condition precedent to a just 
and lasting peace. 

French cultural propaganda had been well organized before the outbreak 
of the war, principally through the efforts of the Alliance pour la propagation 
de la langue frangaise dans les colonies et a V étranger, and the Amitiés francaises 
a létranger. For the period of the war Jean Vic has given us a methodical and 
critical bibliography of all publications in the French language with sum- 
maries of the most general critical opinion at the time of the appearance of 
each work. Bornecque’s book“ is also a kind of bibliography of works of propa- 
ganda published in France during the war. Its avowed purpose was to prepare 
public opinion for the examination of the outstanding questions which would 
come up at the close of the war. Georges Demartial published in 1922 a 
comprehensive monograph® and more recently Georges Weill, professor of 
contemporary history in the faculty of letters of Caen, has written an au- 


% Hans Thimme, Weltkrieg ohne Waffen; die Propaganda der Westmiichte gegen 
Deutschland, thre Wirkung und ihre Abwehr (Berlin: Cotta, 1932). Pp. 293. 

® F, Blumental, Burzhuaznaya politrabota v Mirovuyu Voinu 1914-1918, obrabotka 
obshchestvennogo mneniya (Moscow: GIZ, 1928). Pp. 168. 

40 Jean Vic, La littérature de guerre; manuel méthodique et critique des publications de 
langue frangaise, 2 aotit 1914—11 novembre 1918 (Paris: Presses Frangaises, 1923), 
5 vols. 


4 Henri Bornecque et José Germain Drouilly, La France et la guerre: formation de 
Vopinion publique pendant la guerre (Paris: Payot, 1921). Pp. 159. 

“2 Georges Demartial, La guerre de 1914, comment on mobilisa les consciences (Paris: 
Editions des Cahiers Internationaux, 1922). Pp. $25. 
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thoritative article* on the importance of the press for the spread of propa- 
ganda at home, among the enemy, and in neutral territory. The French gov- 
ernment not only worked to censor all material printed but to use this force 
to spread ideas and sentiments which would contribute to final victory. Thus 
the press was restrained as an organ of news but developed as an organ of 
propaganda. 

A noteworthy study of French propaganda against Germany, especially 
from the organization of the Maison de la presse in February 1916 until the 
close of the war, is the monograph of Huber.“ The work covers too much 
ground but shows how much more political and psychologically more clever 
was the French war propaganda than the German. Posse“ has analyzed the 
French atrocity propaganda and its versions of the report of the so-called 
Bryce Commission. Hansi (Jean Waltz) and Tonnelat have written a witty 
and inimitable account* of their Papierkrieg, in which French aviation played 
a great réle. They modestly admit that the millions of pamphlets dropped in 
the trenches and behind the lines were not altogether responsible for the de- 
feat of the Germans. 

A satisfactory account of French effort to encourage defeatist elements in 
Germany has not yet been written. As a “thriller” Crozier’s work” is a suc- 
cess, although the author fails to explain his precise methods or how much he 
achieved. The French intelligence service was also active in combating de- 
featism and pro-German manoeuvers. This phase of the war has been covered 
by Roux,® Caillaux, Le Queux, Massard,® and Nicolai.“ Mayer® has 

48 Georges Weill, “Les gouvernments et la presse pendant la guerre,” Revue d’his- 
toire de la Guerre Mondiale, XI (1933), 97-118. 

“Georg Huber, Die franzisische Propaganda im Weltkrieg gegen Deutschland, 1914 
bis 1918 (Munich: Pfeiffer, 1928). Pp. 314. 


Paul Posse, Die Boches; eine Kulturschande in System gebracht von Paul Posse; 
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Kummer, 1928). Pp. 195. 


4 Jean Jacques Waltz, A travers les lignes ennemies; trois années d’ offensive contre lé 
moral allemand (Paris: Payot, 1922). Pp. 191. 
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analyzed the specific methods which were used by Pétain to restore French 
morale in 1917. He also shows the relation of propaganda to the other means 
employed by the general staff. For the defeatists Lozovsky™ has told the story 
of how the internationalist and anti-patriotic newspapers were actually pub- 
lished in Paris during the war. 

French propaganda achieved great successes during the world-conflict. 
True to the historic tradition of peace-time organization and method the cul- 
tural campaign was effective in Allied and neutral states. Alfred Baudrillart, 
Rector of the Institut catholique de Paris, has exposed® the means used by the 
famous Catholic Committee to contribute to the French cause and French 
propaganda abroad, especially in Spain. The Service de la propagande aérienne 
knew how to use various discontented and defeatist German groups in order to 
demoralize and at times terrorize the invader. 

The war propaganda of Belgium was similar to that of France, emphasizing 
the theme that the Germans were a perverted people who violated interna- 
tional law, committed atrocities, and even plotted to subjugate a liberty-lov- 
ing world. The heroic defense of Belgian soil was exemplified in the words of 
King Albert in August, 1914; “Et s’il le faut, moi méme, je prendrai un fusil!”” 
The popular resistance to the invader was summarized in the pastoral letter of 
Cardinal Mercier written Christmas, 1914. Klobuskowski’s Souvenirs de 
Belgique, 1911-1918* is a fairly clear outline of Belgian policies, embellished 
with textual reproductions of only a few important documents, including 
numbers of the clandestine paper La libre Belgique. Massart’s monograph” 
covers the activities of the entire Belgian clandestine press. Henry’s studies® 
of the activist movement and Langerock’s article® on the Flemish demand for 
autonomy were published before the war-time archives of the council of 
Flanders were available to scholars. 

A definitive study of the Belgian atrocity propaganda has not yet appeared. 
“Une Allemande” (Lilli Jannasch) has edited® a number of German proclama- 


4 A. Lozovsky, pseud. of Dridzo, “Kak my izdavali vo vrmia voiny internatsional- 
isticheskiya gazety v Parizhe,” Pechat i revolyutsiya (Moscow, 1923), No. 5. 

55 Alfred Baudrillart, Une campagne frangaise (Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1917). Pp. 272. 

56 Antony Wladislas Klobukowski, Souvenirs de Belgique, 1911-1918 (Brussels: 
Eventail, 1928). Pp. 267. 

57 Jean Massart, The secret press in Belgium, translated by Bernard Miall (New 
York: Dutton, 1918). Pp. 96. 

8 Albert Henry, Etudes sur occupation allemande en Belgique (Brussels: Lebeque, 
1920). Pp. 465. 

5° Hubert Langerock, “The Flemish demand for autonomy,” Current History, 
XVIII (1923), 789-94. 

6 Lilli Jannasch, ed., Les atrocités allemandes de la Grande Guerre d’aprés des docu- 
ments authentiques, traduit de l allemand par Frédéric de Marwicz (Paris: Bossard, 1925). 
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tions, advices to the inhabitants of the invaded regions, and instructions to 
troops. 

Comprehensive studies of Italian war propaganda do not exist. The gov- 
ernment has published the results of the four official investigations of the 
“terrible and insidious” German war propaganda, including the Caporetto 
episode.® Italian publicists have analyzed the official propaganda for the 
war loans. Grego’s Come si lancia un prestito di guerra® is not only a com- 
petent study in applied psychology but also a documented history of official 
and unofficial propaganda for the loans. The two volumes of Rubetti® on the 
Italian war loans are definitive studies of Italian war-loan propaganda. Fac- 
similes of all important proclamations, placards, and posters add to the value 
of Rubetti’s work. Noteworthy are the effective artistic posters: “L’Italia 
agli Italiani!” and “Va’ fuori d'Italia.” 

The most important phase of the propaganda of imperial Russia is that 
concerned with the formation of home opinion from the outbreak of the World 
War until the March revolution. General Danilov states™ that this attempt 
to control Russian public opinion failed because the government, hesitating to 
abandon the old Russian order of things, failed to create “the psychology of 
the great war.” Pokrovsky, the historian of the U.S.S.R., in his Tsarist 
Russia and the war® and The imperialist war has analyzed imperial Russian 
propaganda and the related problems of censorship and espionage. The first 
great document of this internal campaign was the manifesto of the Tsar which 
proclaimed: 

The brotherly feelings of the Russian people toward the Slavs awoke with the fullest 
unanimity .... when Austria-Hungary knowingly set before Serbia unacceptable de- 
mands..... We firmly believe that in defense of the Russian soil, all our citizens will 
unanimously and self-denyingly arise. In the threatening hour of the test all domestic 
quarrels will be forgotten. 

The first instructions to the official Petrograd (since August 18, 1914) 
Telegraph Agency (PTA) and all Russian newspapers were: “All our military 

61 Italy, Commissione d’Inchiesta, Relazione della Commissione dInchiesta R.D. 
12 gennaio 1918-N. 35. Dall’Isonzo al Piave 24 ottobre-9 novembre 1917 (Rome, 1919), 
2 vols.; Comando Supremo del R. Esercito, Propaganda palese ed approcci clandestin. 
per la pace, luglio 1917, Nov. 1918 (Rome, 1918); Corpo d’Armata Territoriale di 
Genoa, Vade mecum a cura dell’ufficio stampa e propaganda (Genoa, 1918); Ministero 
dell’Interno, La propaganda all’ estero dal novembre 1917 al diciembre 1918 (Rome, 1919). 

62 Emilio Grego, Come si lancia un prestito di guerra (Milan: LIM, 1918). Pp. 105. 

68 Guido Rubetti, Un’arma per la vittoria, la pubblicita nei prestiti italiani di guerra 
(Milan: Risorgimento Grafico, vol. I, 1918; vol. II, 1919). Vol. I, pp. 150; vol. II, 
pp. 222. (The second volume of the series is a study of the propaganda of the Fifth 
National War Loan.) 

«7. U. Danilov, Rossiya v Mirovot Votne (Berlin: Slovo, 1924). Pp. 396. 

65 M. N. Pokrovsky, T'sarskaya Rossiya i votna (Moscow: GIZ, 1924). Pp. 87. 

6 Imperialisticheskaya votna (Moscow: Communist Academy, 1928). Pp. 296. 
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and naval successes must be published, our losses and unsuccessful operations 
must not be mentioned or talked about, the number of prisoners taken by us 
must always be exaggerated, raids of enemy air forces must never be pub- 
lished.”’ In addition the papers were instructed to issue so-called “heroic edi- 
tions” with such slogans as “We can get along without Germans,” “Russian- 
Germans are traitors,” and “Jews are our friends.”’ The resultant attitudes of 
the press toward the war have been analyzed by N. Potapov,” while Volot- 
skoi® has sketched the military work of the press. 

British official and unofficial propaganda was by contrast with Russian 
propaganda remarkably effective. At the outbreak of the war part of the 
foreign office staff was commissioned to supervise propaganda and became 
known as Wellington House. It began at once to put out its own materials as 
well as to circulate privately published works which it did not acknowledge. 
Toward the end of August, 1914, Premier Asquith assumed the honorary 
presidency of the Central Committee for National Patriotic Organizations, 
which soon through subcommittees and the University of Oxford issued a 
flood of pamphlets. The directorates of intelligence in the war office and the 
admiralty circulated translations of excerpts from captured German docu- 
ments as well as from German war literature. General Charteris has pub- 
lished a chronological account” of propaganda work at general headquarters 
which contains many important details as regards control of the press. 

Sir Edward Cook’s apologia of a censor is a documented account of the 
work of the official press bureau, which fails to be explicit enough concerning 
governmental policies and mistakes.” As an antidote to this official account, 
one should read Miss Willis’s study of English liberal idealism during the war, 
which is an interesting investigation of British press propagandism.” 

The great co-ordination of British propagandist efforts commenced with 
the creation on March 4, 1918, of the ministry of information with its depart- 
ment of enemy propaganda, afterward the British War Mission, under North- 
cliffe. Fyfe, who was close to Lord Northcliffe, has given us his own war rem- 
iniscences” and a sympathetic biography of this premier British propagandist 


* N. Potapov, Pechat i voina (Moscow: GVIZ, 1926). Pp. 82. 
J. A. Volotskoi, Ocherki po voyennoy: rabote pechati (Moscow: GIZ, 1928). Pp. 199. 


6 Report of the Central Committee for National Patriotic Organizations (London: 
Buck and Wooton, 1916). Pp. 40. 


7 Brigadier General John Charteris, At G. H. Q. (London: Cassell, 1931). Pp. 363. 

71 Sir Edward Cook, The press in war-time, with some account of the official press bureau 
(London: Macmillan, 1920). Pp. 200. 

7 Trene Cooper Willis, England’s holy war, a study of English liberal idealism during 
the Great War (New York: Knopf, 1928). Pp. 398. 


% Henry Hamilton Fyfe, The making of an optimist (London: Parsons, 1921). 
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who was largely responsible for breaking the morale of the central em- 
pires.”4 

Under Northcliffe’s genial direction propaganda was soon linked with pol- 
icy. Sir Campbell Stuart” has written a valuable and authoritative account 
of the inter-relation between programs of propaganda and political and diplo- 
matic programs. The chief criticism of this secret story of the most famous 
propaganda campaign of the war is, as Bourgeois points out,” its failure to 
reveal any important secrets. True, the art of influencing enemy opinion in 
war time is painstakingly delineated. From June, 1918, to the armistice 18,295,- 
000,000 leaflets were scattered by airplane or balloon over the fronts of the 
Central Powers so that only the armistice saved Germany from being sub- 
merged under an avalanche of paper. 

The 1918 Northcliffe offensive against Austria and Germany was the out- 
standing achievement of propaganda during the war. It expressed the inevita- 
ble victory of an irresistible world-coalition in terms of a new world-order 
which would bring freedom to subject races, establish the era of democratic 
self-government and lasting peace. Lloyd George’s modified war aims of 
January 5, 1918, formed the basis for much of the subject matter. At first the 
Air Post leaflets which were dropped by airplanes and balloons over the Ger- 
man lines explained that the destruction of the German people was never one 
of the Allied war aims, that America was only coming to destroy Prussianism, 
and that German losses had been carefully concealed from the veterans. This, 
according to Bruntz,” was propaganda of education. Next, the leaflets, ad- 
dressed ‘“T'o you on the field of death,” or to “Slaves of Junkers fighting a 
losing battle,” expressed the determination of the Allies to fight to the end. 
This was propaganda of fear. Finally the leaflets deliberately urged the Ger- 
man soldiers to turn against their officers and establish a revolutionary govern- 
ment in the Fatherland. 

Ivor Nicholson” has contributed to our knowledge of the conflict between 
the Wellington House group under Masterman and the new organization 
which sprang up under Northcliffe and Sir Max Aitken. He declares that “the 
best feature of British propaganda was. . . . that we had nothing to hide and 


™% Henry Hamilton Fyfe, Northcliffe, an intimate biography (London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1930). Pp. 349. 


7% Sir Campbell Stuart, Secrets of Crew House, the story of a famous campaign (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1920). Pp. 240. 


% Maurice Bourgeois, “La propaganda britannique et américaine dans les pays 
ennemis pendant la guerre,” Archives de la Grande Guerre, No. 26, September, 1921. 


™ George G. Bruntz is preparing a study of Allied propaganda and the collapse of 
the German Empire at the Hoover War Library, Stanford University. 


7% Ivor Nicholson, “An aspect of British official wartime propaganda,” Cornhill, 
LXX (1981), 593-606. 
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little to fear from the circulation of the truth.” Aitken’s thesis” is that wars 
are either won or lost by politicians, which he defends by showing what was 
in the minds of the leading English statesmen at ‘‘each new turn of the whirli- 
gig.” 

Another contribution of Nicholson is to our knowledge of pictorial propa- 
ganda which his department provided in the form of “‘stills,”’ prints, post- 
cards, and posters for England, her allies, and important neutral countries. 
The film propaganda of Britain and France has been analyzed by Karl Deme- 
ter. All Allied films had the same tone. The military and naval strength as 
well as the inexhaustible industrial power of the Entente were shown to the 
civil population and the wavering neutrals. The lack of idealism of the enemy 
was contrasted with the immortal ideals of freedom and right for which the 
Entente struggled. Innumerable scenarios with a German background were 
garbled and sent to the Société Suisse d’ Exploitation de Films. 

The ultimate objective of all war-time propaganda is the destruction of 
enemy morale and its corollary—the strengthening of friendly morale. The 
aim of propaganda behind the enemy lines is to produce discouragement either 
in preparation for or in conjunction with an attack by arms. Obviously the 
espionage of the World War is intimately related to this propaganda in enemy 
territory. Rowan* has described the propagandist work of individual spies 
and counterspies in a lucid exposition of all sides of the spy’s activities. Carl 
Herrmann,” a division chief of the secret field police of the Sixth German 
Army, presents a clear picture of the extent and significance of the secret 
service of the Entente. He shows above all the close connection of this service 
with the whole conduct of the war by the Allied Powers. The German secret 
service agent Silber® has written a more or less convincing narrative of his 
experiences as an employee of the British postal censorship during the war. 
Interesting is his account of the activities of the American Dollar Securities 
Committee and other British war-time organizations which he as a censor was 
able to observe. 

As the greatest of the neutrals, America was at the commencement of the 
war deluged with British propaganda, which, according to A. R. Buchanan,™ 


7 Lord Beaverbrook [Max Aitken], Politicians and the War, 1914-1916 (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1928). Pp. 264. 

® Karl Demeter, “Die Filmspropaganda der Entente im Weltkriege,” Archiv fiir 
Politik und Geschichte, 1925, Part I, pp. 214-31. 

81 Richard Wilmer Rowan, Spy and counterspy, the development of modern espionage 
(New York: Viking, 1928). Pp. 322. 

8 Carl Herrmann, Geheimkrieg, Dokumente und Untersuchungen eines Polizeichefs 
an der Westfront (Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1930). Pp. 214. 

8 Jules Crawford Silber, The invisible weapons (London: Hutchinson, 1932). 





Pp. 288. 
* A. Russell Buchanan is preparing a study of European propaganda in the United 
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brought the European conflict to the attention of the American people and 
aroused the sympathies of millions for the Allied cause. Mitchell divides the 
subject matter of this propaganda into five parts. First, the militarist ideal in 
German life with its contempt for arbitration and its malice aforethought to- 
ward neutral Belgium. Second, the war policies of imperial Germany and a 
comparison of these “damnable practices” (atrocities, deportation of workers, 
submarine warfare, etc.) with Allied methods. Third, a comparison of British 
colonial methods with German methods. Fourth, the idealistic war aims of 
the Allies in contrast with the German motives for opposing the new world- 
order. Fifth, Great Britain’s friendship for the United States described in the 
phrase “‘hands across the sea.” 

This propaganda extended from New York to California and affected all 
classes. It was even successful as subtle insinuation or as violent denunciation. 
It was repeated month after month in thousands of anonymous communica- 
tions. But, in the opinion of the present writer, it was not the determining 
factor in forcing the United States into the war. 

Shortly after the armistice, Ramsay MacDonald gave the following state- 
ment to the organ of the Scottish Independent Labour Party concerning 
British propaganda lies (Forward [Glasgow], November 30, 1918): 

The other day there was put into my hand a circular issued from the War Office 
asking officers to supply articles and stories for propaganda purposes showing admirable 
qualities of our troops and the bad qualities of the Germans. ... . After telling what is 
wanted this amazing instruction is given: “Essential not literal truth and correctness 
are necessary. Inherent probability being respected the thing imagined may be as 
serviceable 1s the thing seen.” 


To this charge Nicholson replied: “I cannot recall an occasion when we circu- 
lated a deliberate untruth, and infinite pains were taken to sift information.” 
The controversy over the part played by war-time falsehoods in propaganda 
has continued unabated. Ponsonby® asserts that the twenty-six major false- 
hoods of the propagandist form the main content of World War propaganda. 
The author’s purpose is “to remind us of the lies which were considered neces- 
sary to maintain the morale of soldiers and civilians.” Lying British propa- 
ganda is indeed ruthlessly exposed, but “foreign lies” are not described in de- 
tail. Magnum et impudens mendacium is the legend of the German corpse 
factory. General Charteris has revealed® his part in this great Kadaver atroc- 
ity fake which was played up by the Times on April 16, 1917, but which was 
almost immediately branded as a lie by Forward. Dr. Graux has listed and 
documented* a vast amount of false information, the creation of the collective 

85 Arthur A. W. H. Ponsonby, Falsehood in war-time, containing an assortment of lies 
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imagination as well as a number of lies, the voluntary creation of an individual 
or a group who knew what they were doing. Anton® attempted to list “‘all 
lies”’ in the “lying campaign of our enemies” with interesting results. Koester® 
in 1916 likewise named the lies of the Allies. Avenarius® published in 1915 a 
list of the faked pictures of the Allies which was followed by a study” of the 
part played by caricature in campaigns of hate. He collected and commented 
upon 338 pictures and war caricatures of England, France, and Germany. 
In reply to Avenarius an anonymous French publicist listed the fakes which 
appeared in the illustrated Austro-German press during the war.” 

A definitive study of propaganda lies would be a mighty undertaking. 
Trommer’s startling conclusion® is that war-time falsehood must be considered 
as a problem in criminology. Fourteen years after the armistice Americans, 
Britons, Frenchmen, and Germans still believe many obvious lies and mis- 
statements. Pinnow™ has demonstrated that the “hate literature” survives 
even in post-war American, British, Belgian, and French school books. “After 
reading many of the pamphlets issued during the war,” Buchanan writes, 
“a cynic might be tempted to say that while some patriots went to the battle 
front and died for their country, others stayed at home and lied for it.” 

Concerning American propaganda, Colonel House states in his foreword 
to Viereck’s Spreading germs of hate: 

As soon as our people were asked to purchase Liberty bonds which were issued in un- 
precedented quantities so many lurid stories were told by our patriotic orators and as 
many ghastly cartoons were printed as were to be found in Europe. 


Bourgeois replies that la vérité rigoureuse of American methods may not be 
compared with the spirit of British and French propaganda. ““The piéce de 
résistance of American propaganda was,” he asserts, “‘the text of the discourses 


8 Reinhold Anton, Die Liigenpresse; der Liigenfeldzug unserer Feinde, noch eine 
Gegeniiberstellung deutscher und feindlicher Nachrichten u. a. der W.T.B.-, Reuter-, Havas- 
und P.T.A.-Telegramme iiber den Weltkrieg 1914-16 (Leipzig: Zehrfeld, 1916). Pp. 112. 

8 Frank Koester, The lies of the Allies; a remarkable collection of facts, proofs and 
documents of how England, the Anglo-maniacs, and the “Big Dailies” humbug the Ameri- 
can people (New York: Issues and Events, 1916). Pp. 48. 

® Ferdinand Avenarius, Das Bild als Verleumder; Beispiele und Bemerkungen zur 
Technik der Vilkerverhetzung mit 72 Abbildungen (Munich: Callwey, 1915). Pp. 78. 

% Ferdinand Avenarius, Das Bild als Narr; Die Karikatur in der Vélkerverhetzung, 
was sie aussagt, was sie verrét (Munich: Callwey, 1918). Pp. 254. 
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and messages of President Wilson.”’ Schénemann® concludes that America’s 
domestic propaganda was her outstanding achievement. His thesis is that 
“no nation can successfully make propaganda in its best sense that is not 
optimistic about its future.” 

The important work of the Committee on Public Information is outlined in 
the report of the chairman, George Creel,” and described with great “‘exuber- 
ance of phraseology”’ in his How we advertised America.” Of distinct value to 
historians is Ford’s succinct and scholarly account® of the war-time activities 
of the Committee. The War Information Series advertised the war to the 
American people until its “Liberty” products were in almost every home in 
the land. The Credo quia absurdum est in this series was “No. 20. The 
German-Bolshevik conspiracy, partially approved by directors of the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service.” ““The Kaiserite in America”’ was the title 
of a little pamphlet published especially for the Commercial Travelers of 
America and containing “‘one hundred and one German lies.”” Hough” has re- 
vealed the work of the American Protective League which aided in the sup- 
pression of these disloyal utterances. Mrs. Whitehouse, the representative 
in Switzerland of the Committee on Public Information, has written an inter- 
esting story of her propagandist activities abroad. She was the only American 
agent in Switzerland who operated publicly. 

Jusserand’s memoirs" are a brilliant study of popular American emotions 
and sentiments during the war. Seymour states that “they are on the whole 
more expressive of American spirit in war time than anything that has been 
published.” Jusserand’s narrative of the development of pro-French senti- 
ment in America is invaluable to the historian. Less convincing is Gilbert 
Parker’s account of the United States and the World War’ which is less a 

% Friedrich Schénemann, Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1924). Pp. 212. 

% United States, Committee on Public Information, Complete report of the chairman 
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Printing Office, 1920). Pp. 290. 

% George Creel, How we advertised America; the first telling of the amazing story of the 
Committee on Public Information that carried the gospel of Americanism to every corner of 
the globe (New York: Harpers, 1920). Pp. 466. 

% Guy Stanton Ford, “America’s fight for public opinion,” Minnesota history bulle- 
tin, III (1919), 3-26. 

9 Emerson Hough, The web... .a revelation of patriotism .... published by au- 
thority of the National Directors of the American Protective League (Chicago: Reilly 
& Lee, 1919). Pp. 511. 
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study of propaganda than propaganda itself. ““The Americans,” he asserts, 
“have nothing to gain by success in this war except something spiritual, 
mental, manly, national, and human. They are in this war because they be- 
lieve German policy is a betrayal of civilization.” 

Blankenhorn’s Adventures in propaganda do not give us a complete story 
of American military propaganda against the Central Powers. Powell has, 
however, written an instructive account of the propaganda work of certain 
auxiliary services of the army bureaus of the war department and branches of 
the general staff. 

The close connection between censorship and propaganda is illustrated by 
the famous note of Zimmermann to Mexico which was intercepted, decoded, 
and published in the United States. ‘“The Zimmermann note,” Viereck states, 
‘“‘marks the final debacle of German propaganda in the United States.” It was 
the basis of Senator McAdoo’s “‘Star-Tearing Tyrant” speech. The delay in 
its publication was charged to the British propagandists. A library of rumors 
exist about it. Recently Zimmermann’s defense of his policy before a secret 
session of the finance committee of the Reichstag has come to light. The 
secretary of state said: 

My instructions to our ambassador in Washington have been captured..... 
I would incite new enemies on America’s neck, enemies who could give them plenty to 
take care of over there. By pointing to these American states I would urge Mexico to 
invade the United States as quickly as possible and thereby tie up the American army. 
... + Yes, 1am most assuredly of the opinion that Mexico can not win these provinces. 


Thus we see that the truth was worse than even the propagandist’s stories. 

The most effective American theme during the World War was not original- 
ly conceived as propaganda. On January 8, 1918, President Wilson, in the 
course of an address to a joint session of congress, summarized the war aims of 
the United States in Fourteen Points. The propagandist effect of this peace 
proposal exceeded all expectations. The special representative, interpreter, 
and propagandist of the president in Switzerland was George D. Herron, 
whose activities have been first revealed by M. P. Briggs. Herron pro- 
claimed to the neutral and even enemy states that through the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson the World War would serve a sublime regenerative purpose 
for all mankind. 

Switzerland was also the first center of the great revolutionary propaganda 
campaign which was directed against both the Allied and the Central Powers, 
namely the Bolshevist attack on the war itself. I. Menitsky’s two-volume 
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work" is a general study of the revolutionary movement of the time of the 
war. Trotsky’s War and revolution” shows the attitudes of the different 
socialist parties toward the war. One chapter is devoted to an account of the 
theory of “social-patriotism” and principally to a criticism of Plekhanov’s 
and Kautsky’s position regarding the question of the attitude of the proleta- 
riat toward the war. Under the direction of H. H. Fisher’ documentary his- 
tories of the origins of the Third International and the defeatist: movement 
in Russia are now in preparation at the Hoover War Library. 

The principal themes of this revolutionary propaganda are to be found in 
the famous theses of Lenin on the war of September 5-6, 1914. Number 1 
declared: 

The European and World War has the sharp and definite character of bourgeois 
imperialist and dynastic war. The struggle for markets and the looting of countries, 
the tendency to fool, disunite and kill off the proletarians of all countries by instigating 
the hired slaves of one nation against the hired slaves of the other for the benefit of the 
bourgeoisie—such is the only real meaning and purpose of the war. 


The seventh thesis asserted: 

The slogans of social democracy at the present time should be: First an all-sided 
propaganda (spread also in the army and the area of military activity) of a socialist 
revolution and of the necessity of turning the weapons not against brothers, hired slaves 
of other countries, but against the reaction of the bourgeois governments and parties of 
all countries. To carry on such propaganda in all languages it is absolutely necessary 
to organize illegal cells and groups in the armies of all nations.1® 


The advocates of the socialist revolution, organized in a Third Interna- 
tional, met at Zimmerwald, September 5-8, 1915, and re-defined their ob- 
jectives. Trotsky, Liebknecht, Radek, and Lenin prepared manifestos, letters, 
resolutions, and articles for the revolutionary Marxists. In his Lenin about the 
imperialist war, Blumental!® has collected the principal statements of the 
great Bolshevist leader. The mass dissemination of information from this 
conference reached the radical groups of all belligerent and neutral peoples. 
Among the organizations, for example, which declared their adherence to the 
Zimmerwald movement were: the socialist labor party of America, the social- 
ist party of Amercia, and the German group of the socialist party of America. 

A second conference of revolutionary Marxists was held at Kienthal, 
April 24-30, 1916. It issued a “‘manifesto to the peoples suffering ruin and 


1%], Menitsky, Revolyutsionnoye dvizheniye voyennykh godov (1914-1917), Vols. 
1-2 (Moscow: Communist Academy, 1924-25). 

107 L,, Trotsky, Voina 7 revolyutsiya (Petrograd: GIZ, 1922-23), 2 vols. 

108 Harold Henry Fisher, The origin of the Third International 1902-1919; The de- 
featist movement in Russia 1914-1917 (Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, in press). 

109 Fisher, op. cit. 

110 F, Blumental, Lenin ob imperialisticheskoy voine (Moscow: GIZ, 1929). Pp. 271. 
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death” which contained an interesting pronouncement on a question destined 
to become famous: war guilt. This asserted: 

The institutions of the capitalistic régime which control the fate of the peoples, 
governments (monarchical or republican) secret diplomacy, powerful employers’ organ- 
izations, the middle class parties, the capitalist press, the churches—on all of these rests 
the responsibility of this war. It has arisen from a social order which nourishes them." 


This propaganda received a mighty impetus from the directors of imperial 
Germany when the supreme command decided to permit Lenin and Trotsky 
to cross Germany on their way to Russia. The censorship regulations of the 
German ninth corps district reveal that on April 12, 1917, the commanding 
general in Altona issued these instructions to Reichstag deputies and all 
others: “Any mention of Russian immigrants traveling from Switzerland 
through Germany is prohibited.” Ludendorff made this fateful decision be- 
cause he believed that while Lenin was setting up the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Russia, Germany would win the war. 

It is too early to estimate the part played by World War propaganda in 
victory and defeat. That it was a powerful instrumentality has been clearly 
proved by the numbers of post-war studies which have steadily developed our 
knowledge of this complex subject. “A defeated country naturally exagger- 
ates the influence of propaganda.” It must always be remembered however 
that the Allied propaganda efforts on the western front were only successful 
after their armies took the offensive. Then the veteran German troops real- 
ized that the aerial propaganda accounts were fairly accurate, and became 
demoralized. “But when all allowances have been made, and all extravagant 
estimates pared to the bone,’”’ Lasswell concludes, “the fact remains that 
propaganda is one of the most powerful instrumentalities in the modern 


world.” 
Raupew Haswewi Lutz 
StTanrorpD UNIVERSITY 
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Les caractéres originaux de V histoire rurale francaise. By Marc Buocu. 
(“Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning,” Serie B, 
Skrifter XIX.) Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co.; Paris: “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1931. Pp. xvii+261. 18 plates. 


There comes a time in the progress of the historiography of a given subject 
when years of patient research in minute fields should be summed up in a 
general statement, when monographs should be supplemented—not sup- 
planted—by a work of synthesis. The present book is an excellent example of 
such a work done by a scholar whose broad vision is not obscured by his com- 
mand of an infinite amount of detailed information. 

In tracing the development of rural conditions in France during medieval 
and early modern times, the author has not confined himself too straitly by 
chronology or geography: he ranges in time from the Neolithic Age—during 
which, he thinks, were formulated many of the fundamental traits of French 
agriculture—to the Revolution; and while he is concerned chiefly with France, 
some of the most enlightening passages are those in which he compares and 
contrasts French institutions and those of England, Germany, and Italy. 

The modern French agricultural system is viewed as the product of certain 
underlying physical characteristics and technical processes, of a slowly but 
constantly changing social fabric; and of a legal framework, usually following 
and crystallizing the various modifications. Many of the local characteristics 
of French agriculture were determined by regional topography and by the 
time and manner of the original occupation of the soil. Successive periods of 
activity in the clearing of forest and waste, interspersed with generations of 
neglect, had by the end of the Middle Ages brought under cultivation most of 
the profitable land. Within these territories three general types of agriculture 
were practiced: the “‘two-field system” of successive years of cultivation and 
fallow; the “‘three-field system” with its open, elongated fields, its succession 
of winter planting, spring planting, and fallow, and its meticulously enforced 
rules of co-aration; and the irregular custom of long intermittent periods of 
cultivation and fallow. In general these methods were characteristic respec- 
tively of the Midi, of the North, and of barren or “marginal” land of whatever 
region. 

The seigneurie was the typical unit of exploitation of the high Middle Ages 
(and incidentally the reviewer knows of no better short introduction to the 
study of the French manorial system), and was the direct outgrowth of 
previous systems of great proprietorships, Celtic and Roman, Frankish and 
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Carolingian. The constant tendency of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
welcome alike to seigneurs and peasants, was toward the reduction of the de- 
mesne and the commutation of services into fixed money payments; but with 
the monetary fluctuations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the lord 
was caught between the upper and nether millstones of a static income and a 
constantly rising cost of living. The ruin of the old feudality (not entirely 
ascribable to currency changes) was followed, not by the disappearance of the 
seigneurie, but by the substitution of another type of proprietor, the new 
noble with a bourgeois, capitalistic attitude, and available capital. The result 
was a revindication of the demesne: the lord was again an exploiter, not a 
mere rentier. Then came the agricultural revolution of the eighteenth century 
with its abolition of the vestiges of collectivism and the improvement of 
technique. The réle of eighteenth-century rationalism in propagating these 
changes was an interesting one. In the last chapter the author sums up 
briefly (for want of sufficient monographic literature) the history of French 
agriculture since 1789. 

The book is replete with interesting generalizations (e.g., that on local 
variations in technical expressions in medieval France, p. 93) illustrated by 
specific examples, and with suggestions of profitable fields for further research 
(p. 123, note 14, for example). There is a serviceable introduction to the 
bibliography of the field, an index, and a valuable set of maps, drawn from 


eighteenth-century terriers. 
James Lea Cate 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Der Kampf um die Ostsee von den diltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. By 
Dr. Wactaw Sosiesk1, professor at the Jagellon University, Cra- 
cow. (“Memoiren des baltischen Instituts,’” XIII, Series “‘Balti- 
cum,” No. 5.) Leipzig: Markert & Petters, 1933. Pp. vi+268. 


Whatever its political merits, the Danzig Corridor has enormously stimu- 
lated the study and revaluation of all material dealing with the Baltic Coast 
between the Oder and Memel. While in a broad sense this constitutes a dis- 
tinct gain for historical science, the effectiveness of all contemporary treatises 
on the status of the Pomorze, the lower Vistula, and East Prussia invariably 
suffers from the author’s national bias. In this respect Professor Sobieski’s 
treatise is no exception. Though offering a scholarly summary of the his- 
torical facts from the Polish standpoint, and devoid of the irritating jingoism 
of a more popular work like E. Keyser’s Der Kampf um die Weichsel, the 
present study still straddles the boundary between history and propaganda. 

The author’s purpose is to provide a historical survey of the political status 
of Pomerellen, the mouth of the Vistula, and East Prussia from the earliest 
times to the Great War, emphasizing the necessity of Polish contact with the 
sea, the cultural influence exercised by Poland at its northern periphery (a 
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factor deliberately minimized by German authorities), the dependence of 
Danzig on Polish commerce, and the resistance offered by the coastal district 
(particularly by the Kashubic elements in the Pomorze) to Prussian en- 
croachment and Germanization. 

The Polish movement toward the coast actually began in the earliest days 
of the embryonic Polish state under Mieszko I, and while the rank and file of 
the Polish nobility did not always understand the importance of an outlet to 
the sea as a guaranty of their economic prosperity and even of their national 
existence, the retention of a seaboard was usually a cardinal element in Polish 
royal policy down to the Saxon kings, even if occasionally outweighed by 
ambitions for territorial expansion to the eastward. Though Danzig was 
habitually restive, the Slavic elements in West Prussia consistently exhibited 
a degree of loyalty to the Rzeczpospolita which facilitated the maintenance of 
this policy even against considerable odds. German authorities usually em- 
phasize the obvious points of linguistic differentiation between Kashubic and 
Polish, but in view of the fact that Polish has consistently been the Schrift- 
sprache of the Kashubic population in modern times, these differences are, 
from a cultural standpoint, utterly negligible in the light of the manifestly 
pro-Polish attitude of the Slavic population in West Prussia during the entire 
nineteenth century. 

Sobieski’s book possesses a special value for the western student in that it 
summarizes a considerable amount of periodical and monographic material to 
all intents and purposes buried in Polish publications, and the final bibliog- 
raphy is excellent. At the same time, since we still lack a competent and well- 
documented history of Poland in a western language, the present study loses 
appreciably by its rather cursory references to general Polish history, a sub- 
ject scarcely familiar in detail to any but specialists in the field. Without an 
understanding of Polish interests on the eastern frontier or of the perennial 
conflict between throne and szlachta, it is impossible to appreciate the motives 
behind shifts of Polish policy on the Baltic Coast. For example, Sobieski does 
not mention that Kazimir the Great’s surrender of Pomerellen to the Kreuzrit- 
ter by the treaty of Kalisz (1343) was dictated by a desire for peace at the rear 
during operations in Volhynia, or that the defeat of Kazimir Jagiellonezyk by 
the Teutonic Knights at Chojnice (1454) and his difficulties prior to the peace 
of Thorn (1466) were primarily traceable to the selfishness of the szlachta. 
Similarly, Stephen Batory’s operations against Danzig were only a prelimi- 
nary to his campaigns against Russia, which he financed in part by an in- 
demnity from that city and by a consideration from George Frederick of 
Brandenburg-Anspach in return for the East-Prussian regency. These and 
similar items denote a shift of emphasis in Sobieski’s monograph which makes 
careful reading advisable. 

Despite the value of the present work, there is still an opportunity for a 
dispassionate appraisal of this entire subject without an eye to modern po- 
litical questions. The historical continuity of the Polish linguistic and national 
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tradition on the lower Vistula and in Pomerellen (outside Danzig) justifies in 
the abstract the territorial arrangements entailed by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and motives for eventual modification of the latter can be derived only from 
current considerations of political or economic expediency with little regard 
for the past. Such considerations are, however, not a matter of history but of 
politics, and in handling the vicissitudes of this contested area, the cause of 
science would be distinctly better served by more objective history and less 


pamphleteering. 
SaMUEL H. Cross 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





The odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca. By Morris Bisuor. New York and 

London: Century Co., 1933. Pp. vii+306. $3.00. 

Perhaps no generation or nation has provided so remarkable a succession of 
explorers, conquerors, and adventurers as sixteenth-century Spain. The al- 
most incredible hardships which they met with unflinching bravery, the per- 
sistence with which they pursued their aims, and the romance which sur- 
rounds their exploits cannot fail to arouse interest. Among these stalwart 
Spaniards Cabeza de Vaca occupies no mean position. One of several sur- 
vivors of Narvaez’ ill-fated expedition to Florida, he at last, after experiencing 
the hardships of shipwreck in the Gulf of Mexico and years of captivity among 
the Indians, succeeded almost miraculously in reaching the Spaniards of 
Mexico. His opportunity for new exploits came with his appointment as 
governor of the Rio de la Plata region. Here, he sought to carry out ideas of 
justice and fair dealing to Indian and Spaniard alike, as well as to discover a 
new El Dorado which it was reported lay far to the west. His fate bears a 
strange similarity to that first great adventurer to the New World, Columbus. 
He not only failed to discover the gold he sought, but by his efforts to do jus- 
tice he offended the fierce pride and greed of other Spaniards in the colony, 
who rebeled against him, put him in irons, and sent him back to Spain in dis- 
grace. 

Professor Bishop has gone to various sources, including the Spanish ar- 
chives, for the details of this highly entertaining and instructive narrative. He 
enthusiastically leads us through the wildernesses of two continents, pleasing 
us meanwhile with his easy and flowing diction. The book is filled with de- 
scription of life among the Indians and gives an intimate view of the char- 
acter and methods of the Spanish conquerors. Here and there most instruc- 
tive bits of information are interlarded in the narrative, as for example Ovi- 
edo’s account of Spanish methods of raising an expedition: 

When a captain or a man of reputation or importance of these Indies goes to Spain 
and especially those who go to plead for governorships and new conquests, and know 
how to use their tongue middling well to attract people, he utters a flood of promise, 
among those who know nothing of it, and all those who listen to him think that he knows 
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and has seen and visited and explored everything there is out there, not omitting a single 
island or hands’ breadth or cranny of the mainland and the Indies. .. . . The organizer, 
once dispatched from the court, comes to Seville with less money than he would like. 
He sends out a drummer and a couple of friars or a few priests, who join with him under 
color of the conversion of the Indians, and go here and there upsetting people’s minds 
and promising riches that they know nothing about. Meanwhile, the captain is busy 
borrowing money and buying old and worn-out ships which have come to port by the 
grace of God and double pumping, and not only are in no shape to return but they will 
never bring back to Castile a report of the cargo they carried out... . . 


JAMES Epwarp GILLESPIE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





Histoire de Rome: les pontificats d’ Adrien VI et de Clément VII. By 
E. Ropocanacut, membre de I’Institut. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 
1933. Pp. 292. 


The new volume of the Histoire de Rome continues M. Rodocanachi’s story 
of the Eternal City under the Renaissance popes. This is the fourth of the 
series, of which the first volume dealt with the pontificates of Sixtus IV, Inno- 
cent VIII, and Alexander VI, and the next two with the reigns of Julius II and 
Leo X respectively. Like its predecessors, this history of Rome under the un- 
fortunate Popes Urban VI and Clement VII is a handsomely printed, large 
quarto, replete with excellently chosen illustrations. Though a trifle out-size 
for the average bookshelf, it makes, together with the earlier volumes of the 
series, an impressive addition to any library, and one that will be welcomed 
for its contents as well as for its appearance by any student of the sixteenth 
century. 

The method and style will be familiar to any who already know M. Rodo- 
canachi’s work. There is the same wealth of local color and detailed informa- 
tion, drawn largely from contemporary sources. As before, the social life of 
Rome is described in vivid detail, sometimes slightly irrelevant, but always 
interesting. The author follows the careers of the two popes with whom the 
book deals, and the political complications in which they were directly in- 
volved, with the faithfulness of a contemporary chronicler. Here, too, as in 
describing the reign of Leo X, M. Rodocanachi confines his interest almost en- 
tirely to the Italian scene, making only passing references to the reform move- 
ment in the North, which was to have so great an effect on the ultimate fate 
of the papacy. 

In one respect the tone of the work has changed, for this volume deals 
with a period in papal history very different to the age of successful political 
aggressions under Julius II, or the golden age of art and literature under the 
open-handed patronage of Leo X. Neither the stiffly ascetic Urban, “trop 
pieux pour étre pape,” nor the vacillating Clement, who could never make up 
his mind to follow any decided course of action nor to remain faithful to any 
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alliance, had the character necessary to cope with the crises precipitated by 
the wars in Italy between the emperor and Francis I. M. Rodocanachi de- 
scribes the pontificates of both popes as a perpetual martyrdom. An air of 
melancholy, frustration, and final tragedy pervades the whole book. There 
are fewer of those parades and picturesque celebrations which gave color to 
the earlier volumes, and incidentally to the lives of the Roman citizens in 
more fortunate times. But the author has equally good opportunities to dis- 
play his knowledge of current social events in the description of the mis- 
fortunes that befell Rome at this time—plagues, floods, famine, bankruptcy, 
and the supreme disaster of the sack in 1527. The account of the siege and 
sack of Rome by the troops of Bourbon and Frundsberg is, indeed, one of the 
most interesting and valuable portions of the book. 

On the whole, it is a book well worth reading, for it brings to life the history 
of Rome in the period, too often neglected, when Italy was drifting away from 
the Renaissance toward the Counter-Reformation and was losing its political 
independence before the overwhelming power of the Habsburg. 


Wa tuace K. Fercuson 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Acts of the privy council of England, 1621-1623. Issued by the author- 
ity of the lords commissioners of His Majesty’s treasury under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1932. Pp. 598. 35 s. 

The declining influence of the privy council is evident from this volume, 
which contains few references to high matters of state. The topic of absorbing 
interest during the period it covers—the Spanish match—receives only casual 
mention, owing to the press of seamen for the fleet to bring home Prince 
Charles and owing to the preparation of St. James’s and Denmark House for 
the reception of the Prince and the Infanta (which suggests great confidence in 
the outcome of the journey to Madrid). Anglo-Dutch relations receive atten- 
tion, especially the vexed question of the East Indies, with regard to which the 
English representatives found that, although the Dutch avoided the word 
“sovereignty,” “yet they pressed the act and practice thereto”’—as was soon 
to be exemplified by the famous massacre of Amboyna. 

Generally speaking, details of administration occupy far more space than 
national policy, economic more than political history. There are many par- 
ticulars about trade, especially about the Eastland, Levant, and Muscovy 
companies. Judging from the many complaints, England was then suffering 
from a depression, which was the harder to bear because wheat was dear and 
barley scarce owing to the excessive number of alehouses. There are com- 
plaints that the cloth trade with foreign parts was decayed, and many dis- 
putes about the freedom or restriction of buying or selling in certain areas. 
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The remedies the council proposed to tide over the hard times are: that 
clothiers out of gratitude for governmental assistance in selling their cloth and 
in seeing that the price of wool was not unduly raised should retain in their 
employment all their workmen; that wool growers should bring their wool 
freely to market and not hold it until the price was high; and that all concerned 
in the industry must follow the rule that whoever gained during the day of 
prosperity must now bear his burden of general loss. The colonies are not 
neglected, and there are various regulations about tobacco—that it should 
first be sent to England before exportation to other European states, and that 
none should be grown in England. The names occur of a few reprieved crimi- 
nals who were handed over to favored individuals for transportation. 

Much space appears to be wasted by printing lists of those present at a 
council meeting or of the signatories of an order. It would be preferable to 
compile a table of attendance which, apart from saving space, would show 


at a glance who were the active members. 
GopFreEY DavIisEs 
Huntincton LIBRARY 





The cabinet council of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, 1622-1784. By Epwarp Raymonp Turner, Pu.D., late pro- 
fessor of European history in the Johns Hopkins University. Edited 
by GaupEeNcE Meraaro, Pa.D. With an introduction by E. R. 
Apair, M.A., McGill University. Vol. II. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1932. Pp. xix+480. $7.50. 


It is fortunate that the premature death of E. R. Turner did not deprive 
constitutional historians of this important instalment of his magnum opus, for 
in many ways this is the best of the four volumes that have appeared. The 
author is more at home in the eighteenth than in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and found for it more abundant and more illuminating sources than 
most of those for the earlier period. It is true that some chapters—the first, 
for instance—still make dreary reading, since they contain mere lists of names 
with little comment. Nevertheless, the account of the lords justices, even if 
the zeal to print the names of those appointed, on every occasion, seems exces- 
sive, is otherwise extremely good, and establishes their identity with the cabi- 
net councilors. Even more important is the exhaustive discussion of the vexed 
question of the “inner” and “outer” cabinets in the eighteenth century. Bas- 
ing his study upon a much broader and more thorough investigation, Professor 
Turner has completely demolished the theory advanced by H. W. V. Temper- 
ley (English Historical Review, XX VII, 682-99) that the “outer cabinet was an 
intermediary body between the large formal privy council and the small, effec- 
tive, secret and central committee [or conciliabulum].”’ In this instance, at 
least, Mr. Turner’s habit of citing all the evidence is welcome and is the easier 
to follow inasmuch as he often states in the first paragraph of a chapter what 
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he is about to prove. On the whole, the evidence he cites demonstrates beyond 
question that any attempt to make a rigid division between the “inner” and 
“outer” cabinets must fail and that the main differences are that the first 
group met more frequently, was better informed, and exercised greater in- 
fluence than the latter body, some of whose members, at least, were largely 
ornamental. 

Considering that the author had no opportunity of seeing this book in its 
final form, the number of mistakes is small. Perhaps the only one worth men- 
tioning is that his comment on a passage from Swift (pp. 282-83) is incorpo- 
rated in the quotation itself. There are a number of repetitions, however, al- 
though probably the editor deliberately ignored them rather than risk tamper- 
ing unduly with the text. The bibliography is decidedly useful, especially on 
manuscript sources. It is surprising, however, that the notice about the dis- 
patches of Frederick Bonet does not mention that a valuable selection for an 
earlier period is printed in Volume VI of Ranke’s History of England. The in- 
dex is rather uneven and suffers from the failure to identify certain ministers 
when referred to merely by the title of their office, and the inclusion of items 
such as “lord chancellor” (with only one reference) is not helpful. 

The introduction to the volume contains a very fair estimate of Turner’s 
contribution to the study of conciliar history and supplies, at the same time, a 
useful summary of the work others have done. It is probably doing these other 
scholars no injustice to state that Turner made a more valuable contribution 


than all of them put together. 
GopFrEY Davies 


HuntincTon Liprary 





Les ministres plénipotentiaires dans les Pays-Bas autrichiens, princi- 
palement Cobenzl. Mémoire couronné par l’Académie Royale de 
Belgique. By GuIsLAINE DE Boom, docteur en philosphie et lettres, 
bibliothécaire a la Bibliothéque Royale. Brussels: Maurice Lamer- 


tin, 1932. Pp. 421. 

Scholars interested in the origins of modern Belgium will find this excellent 
study of the administration of the Austrian Netherlands in the eighteenth cen- 
tury invaluable. Dr. de Boom has utilized not only the best printed sources 
but also the archives of Brussels, Vienna, and Paris. As the title indicates, the 
emphasis is put on the fruitful and energetic ministry of Count Charles Co- 
benzl, plenipotentiary from 1753 to 1770. 

By the treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt, the Emperor Charles VI acquired 
the Spanish (Austrian) Netherlands with all their ancient privileges and pre- 
rogatives. The joyeuse entrée, which, incidentally, the author neglects to dis- 
cuss, guaranteed the Belgian liberties and institutions, and, to a large degree, 
limited Habsburg sovereignty. 

Charles VI’s first minister was Count Kinigsegg who immediately came in 
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conflict with the “particularist”’ estates. In 1716 Eugene of Savoy was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the Low Countries with full powers of justice, 
police, finances, and public safety. Busy with military affairs, Eugene never 
set foot on Belgium, but delegated his authority to the Marquis de Prié. 
Prince Eugene was succeeded in the governorship by Marie Elizabeth, sister 
of Charles VI, and she by Charles of Lorraine, brother-in-law of Maria There- 
sa. Under these governors of the royal house, power was shared with various 
ministers, Harrach, Kénigsegg-Erps, Kaunitz, and Batthy4ény. 

After the peace of Aix-la~-Chapelle Maria Theresa undertook to centralize 
the Belgian administration. The governor-general was now reduced to a fig- 
urehead, while the minister plenipotentiary became all-powerful. The most 
successful of these ministers was Cobenzl. This briiliant and luxurious noble- 
man was a patron of the arts, a physiocrat, one of the “enlightened”’ figures of 
the eighteenth century. He largely broke down the decentralizing forces, 
founded a new bureaucracy, fostered commerce and industry, and reorganized 
the finances. 

Joseph II went a step farther. He suppressed the bureaus and instituted a 
single council; he reorganized the whole administration and judiciary, regard- 
less of rights and privileges. His absolutism aroused a violent reaction. Dr. 
de Boom fails to point out that the Belgian revolt was aggravated by Joseph’s 
religious reforms. The clergy and bishops took advantage of Joseph’s reli- 
gious liberalism and instigated insurrection. What caused the final loss of 
Belgium to Austria was Joseph’s bungling. He not only was badly informed 
about the true state of affairs,! but made the blunder of separating the civil 
and military authorities at a time when co-operation was absolutely required; 
the minister Trauttmansdorff was at odds with General d’Alton, both working 
and intriguing against each other. But Joseph’s reforms, with the stimulus 
they gave to the national spirit, were an important cause in the founding of 


modern Belgium. 
S. K. Papover 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Purefoy letters, 1735-1753. Edited by G. Euanp, F.S.A. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 1931. Pp. xl+464. £2 Qs. 


The manor of Shalstone lies in the upper corner of Buckinghamshire, a few 
miles from the Oxford and Northants borders, and adjoining the great estate 
of Stowe. In the fifteenth century William Purefoy got it by marriage; today, 


1 Catharine II to Grimm, November 29, 1787: “Il y a une chose que je ne puis pas 
comprendre dans cette querelle-la: c’est que ce prince [Joseph] ... n’ait eu aucune sorte 
d’indice de ce qui se passait aux Pays-Bas; qu’au moment o2 la résistance est éclatée, il 
ignorait la disposition des esprits” (Y. Grot, “Pisma Imperatritzyi Ekatriny II k’ 
Grimmu, 1774-1796” in Imperatorskavo Russkavo istorytscheskavo obstschestva, XX XTi 
[St. Petersburg, 1878], 430). 
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though the property was not entailed, there is still a Purefoy of Shalstone. 
Two hundred years ago the upholder of this fine tradition was a bachelor, 
Henry Purefoy, who shared with his mother, Elizabeth, the ownership and 
management of the estate. The letters in these two handsome volumes are the 
work of both; they are out-letters to tradesmen, agents, workmen, friends, and 
have been preserved in letter-books. Diaries and account-books also exist. 
From such quantities of material the editor had to pick and choose. He 
printed half of the 1,260 letters; the diaries and accounts he put in notes when 
they happened to illustrate the text. He went further, for he discarded the 
natural chronological sequence and grouped the letters by topics—the parish, 
the estate, servants, books and newspapers, etc. One could quarrel the more 
with this arrangement, which keeps us from easily perceiving relationships 
and occasionally inundates us with a heavy flood of similar letters on the same 
subject, if the editor had been less charming in his assurance that there was no 
character development, no “story,” that life in 1753 flowed in the same placid 
tenor as in 1736. Mr. Eland thoroughly enjoyed his work. He asked in- 
numerable people to explain doubtful points to him; he dug in local histories 
and dialect dictionaries; he knows the Purefoys so well that he appreciates 
their sober qualities even while relishing the chance they offer for judicious 
fun. 

These letters turn life at Shalstone inside out. It was not a large manor, 
about fourteen hundred acres, and its income was but £300 to £350 a year, 
for it was still in open fields. Of this amount the mother’s jointure was £190 
a year. Henry could not be reckless. The Bible he bought for the church had 
to be second-hand, as did the “patched up, out of the way” sedan chair. He 
had to haggle over three shillings in the price of a barometer and squeeze six- 
pences out of carriers; Elizabeth, a lady of unusually vigorous speech, could 
let no one get the better of her, either in buying oysters from London or mak- 
ing bargains for the sale of her butter. Tradesmen are berated in direct and 
merciless terms; local artisans are held strictly to scratch. Servants, of whom 
the Purefoys ran through thirty in ten years, were given plenty to do. “I 
should be glad of a young healthy girl . . . . who can stand at the Buck Tubb 
& milk the Cows & serve a couple of Hogs and pluck fflowlls, & to help clean 
the House and Scald the milk vessell or any other Thing she may be set 
about & I will give her 40/ shillings a year.” Detailed entries in the accounts 
confirm the impression that every shilling was carefully counted. 

Such bits suggested Macaulay’s country gentleman, and if Henry Purefoy 
had lived fifty years earlier he might well have been to the life that imaginary 
rustic, with the accent of a carter and a thorough knowledge of coats-of-arms. 
But though he took but one trip to Bath in the years covered by the letters, 
solacing himself with the chalybeate water and the lesser company of Astrop 
Well, and though he saw London but once, for a glorious splurge of six weeks, 
he was no target for porters and hackney coachmen. In a dignified, prosaic 
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fashion, he knew his world. He had matriculated at Oxford and been admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn. He read regularly the London Evening Post and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. He acquired books from time to time, though not with the 
broad-minded zest of Richard Coffin of the Portledge papers. Most of them 
were serious, practical volumes, like Quincey’s Dispensatory, the Attorney’s 
practise epitomized, and “The disadvantages of the married state”; but Salmon’s 
Modern history, a Map of the British Plantations, Rosse’s View of all religions, 
and Plautus, Thucydides, and Terence represented another sort of interest, 
even if casual. Nor was he years behind London styles. Advertisements kept 
him informed of such articles, for instance, as fountain pens, and London or 
local shopkeepers supplied him. Mother and son knew each other’s tastes to 
exactitude, and Henry without a quiver could order sixteen yards of tufted 
Dimothy for under-petticoats. He was not energetic enough to be a hard- 
hunting squire. He coursed, and many “banging” hares went as gifts to 
London agents, he netted fishponds, and he was a purlieu man, with the right 
of hunting in his own woods such deer as had strayed from Whittlebury 
forest. He never interested himself in horse-racing, but subscribed, with 
happy results, to government lotteries. Shalstone hospitality seems meager 
in comparison with other contemporary accounts. Social matters—an oc- 
casional play at Westbury, a parson or neighboring squire to dine—take up 
but thirty pages. 

Of public, or even of county affairs, there is almost nothing. Elections and 
London politics are never mentioned, and the only names of more than local 
interest are those of Lord Cobham of Stowe and his nephew Richard Gren- 
ville, the Duke of Grafton, whose suit against Henry for infringement of 
purlieu rights was the “most troublesome” event of his life, and Browne 
Willis, the Buckingham antiquary. Henry took the oaths as J.P., but never 
acted, and in 1748, enjoying the pomp, but protesting, as was the fashion, 
the inconvenience, he served as sheriff. This is all; only to the administration 
of the parish and the poor law did Henry give time from his supreme business 
of living a leisurely life and helping his mother manage Shalstone. He was 
decidedly not the kind of country gentleman to arouse admiration on the 
other side of the channel. 

It is the completeness of the picture, the authentic tang of many little 
things, which give these volumes their merit and their novelty. Parson Wode- 
forde’s Diary alone sketches more intimately the outlines of the remote 
English village. But he does not suggest, as do the Purefoys, what a monu- 
ment of exemplary dullness country life can be. 

S. M. Parce.uis 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The private record of an Indian governor-generalship. The correspond- 
ence of Sir John Shore, governor-general of India, with Henry Dundas, 
president of the board of control 1793-1798. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by HoLpEN Furser. (“Harvard historical mono- 
graphs,” No. II.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1933. Pp. 206. $5.00. 


These letters, hitherto unpublished, contain minute, worth-while, and 
first-hand information as to how England governed India at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Mr. Furber, in his introduction, makes out as good a case as possible for this 
rather weak governor-general. He defends Shore’s policy of leaving the 
Nizam to his fate in the latter’s troubles with the Mahrattas; he praises 
Shore highly for his bloodless settlement of the revolution in Oudh; and he 
intimates that the blame for sedition in the Indian army was due not to Shore 
but to the lack of decision in London. These are the three principal events 
in this not very significant governor-generalship, and of the three the last is 
the most important. 

The army trouble arose from the fact that there were two armies in India, 
the king’s army and the Company’s army. The officers in the latter were 
highly dissatisfied with their treatment: promotion was at a standstill; pay 
was low; retiring allowances were meager. These officers therefore banded 
together, drew up resolutions, and appointed agents in England to air their 
grievances; certain of them even plotted to kidnap the civil authorities in 
order to bring about reform by force. 

The greater bulk of Shore’s correspondence is devoted to this situation. 
His policy toward the disaffected officers was conciliatory; he increased their 
allowances; he refrained from arresting their ringleaders. Two years after his 
governor-generalship began the directors of the East India Company made 
matters easier by “more rapid promotion, systematic furloughs, better 


”> 


constant broils with his subordinate, Lord Hobart, governor of Madras. 
Hobart was a man of action, an open enemy of the procrastinating governor- 
general, and the letters of the latter are full of complaints to Dundas against 
the militant governor. The tone of these letters leaves something to be 
desired. The reviewer is of the opinion that even if Hobart was the undesir- 
able person these letters would seem to imply, the writer of them was not 
altogether honest in his treatment of his enemy. No accusation of hypocrisy, 
however, could be brought against Hobart. He may have been a firebrand, 
but he did not disguise his feelings. As he wrote to Dundas: If the interests 
of British India “‘are to be promoted by Sir John Shore’s continuance at the 
head of them, for God’s sake let him stay, but as I am most thoroughly con- 
vinced that their advancement & my own honor will not admit of us both 
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remaining in this Country, either his departure or mine is inevitable.”’ This 
letter was sent to Dundas in January, 1797; by August of the same year, 
Dundas notified Shore of his recall. It is evident that Henry Dundas’ opinion 
of Shore was less favorable than that of the author. 


WatrterR Puetrs HAuu 
PrINcETON UNIVERSITY 





A history of the economic institutions of modern Europe. An introduction 
to “Der moderne Kapitalismus’’ of Werner Sombart. By FREDERICK 
L. NusspavuM, professor of history, University of Wyoming. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+448. $4.50. 


The author has undertaken in this book the almost superhuman task of 
condensing into one volume the whole of Sombart’s Der moderne Kapitalismus. 
It is highly desirable to have Sombart’s work available in textbook form for 
classroom use in this country, yet one wonders if the task of condensation is 
not almost impossible because of the size and significance of the original work, 
and whether the result would not have been better if Professor Nussbaum had 
restricted somewhat the scope of his enterprise. 

Certain topics are seriously neglected, or their significance is not sufficiently 
shown, as it had been by Sombart. This is noticeable in several sections deal- 
ing with transportation, inventions, the putting-out or domestic system, mer- 
cantilism, and laissez faire. But, in the main, the book is a good one and parts 
of it can justly be called brilliant. Two passages seem to the reviewer to justify 
citation here. On page 269, commenting on imperialism, the author says: 

The nineteenth century state contained in itself two mutually contradictory prin- 
ciples. On the one hand, it pursued a power policy . . . . the object of which was “pres- 
tige.” .. . . On the other hand, at the same time, in domestic affairs, its avowed pur- 
pose was the promotion of “progress and prosperity.” The contradiction between these 
two aspects of the state was not, of course, fully visible until the World War. 


On page 415 Mr. Nussbaum sums up with rare ability the difficulties of the 
farmer since the war. 

Underlying the world-wide depression of the farmer seems to be some lack of adjust- 
ment to Capitalism. .... Like other capitalistic groups he has become dependent on 
credit, and, on account of his relatively slow turnover and the slow responsiveness of 
his markets has perhaps suffered more than other groups from the fluctuating values of 
money. Combining in himself the elsewhere separated functions of capitalist, entre- 
preneur, and laborer, he has been liable to the misfortunes of each. 


The book is really a history of the development of capitalism and the re- 
viewer questions whether all modern economic institutions should be forced 
into that single mold. In the main it is a work of what the French call “‘vul- 
garization”’; a good work pretty carefully done by a competent economist, but 
giving the mature scholar little that can be called novel or original. 


A. L. DunHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The industrial revolution in Scotland. By Henry Hamixron, M. A., 
D.Lirt., lecturer in economic history in the University of Aberdeen. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. ix+300. $4.50. 


Among the many notable studies in British industrial history it is a little 
surprising to realize that heretofore we have had no careful, learned account 
of the whole alteration of Scottish economic life in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. But that is the fact, and Dr. Hamilton, who is a lecturer at 
the University of Aberdeen, has labored hard to supply the deficiency, offering 
us a book which he rightly calls “‘a pioneer study in a largely untrodden field 
of economic history.”’ Excepting the final chapter dealing with banking and 
finance, the whole work is built upon a very exhaustive study of contemporary 
sources—a truly gigantic task, for Dr. Hamilton covers nearly two centuries, 
relating in close detail the transforms tion of Scotland “from a country with a 
primitive agriculture interwoven with industry, first, to one distinguished for 
its progressive farming and extensive textile industries, and, then, to a coun- 
try whose main economic activities had their roots in the coal and iron fields.” 

The event of capital importance with which this history begins was the 
Union of 1707 and the passing of the Scottish parliament to Westminster. De- 
spite the immediate effect in the killing of Scottish by British industries, the 
ultimate consequences of union were of great economic benefit to Scotland. 
A commercial revolution was inaugurated by throwing open to Scottish trad- 
ers the great colonial markets which England had built up during the seven- 
teenth century: “Scotland with a mere handful of ships and a native industry 
not at all comparable to the English woolen industry was presented with 
boundless opportunities, and infinitely poor as she was she rose to the occa- 
sion.”” Whereas before 1707 the chief Scottish seaports were on the eastern 
coasts and the major trade was with the European Continent, the flow of trade 
was now directed westward and the Clyde became the most important ship- 
ping and commercial center in the land. Glasgow developed a rich trade with 
the British plantations, especially in tobacco, and when this business was de- 
stroyed by the American Revolution the accumulated capital was turned into 
new industrial enterprises. Not only was Scotland enriched by the colonial 
trade, but the free access granted in the English home market after 1707 “soon 
had the effect of directing attention to the improvement of agriculture and the 
encouragement of the linen industry, for which . . . . Scotland was specially 
suited.”” Linen manufacture, which was closely allied with agriculture until 
the advent of spinning machinery, was the major Scottish industry until it 
was superseded by cotton at the end of the eighteenth century. The impetus 
to this latter trade was given by the revolution which the American war 
wrought upon the Clyde Valley. Dr. Hamilton discovers two stages in the 
industrial revolution proceeding from this region: first, the rise of cotton as 
the premier industry (1780-1830), and second, the seizure of this position by 
the metal industries (1830-60). The progress of the iron industry in its vari- 
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ous branches was due in large measure to the discovery of blackband iron- 
stone in 1801 and to the invention of the hot blast in 1828; the rate of advance 
became specially great after 1830, for this coincided with the era of railway de- 
velopment when the whole mineral belt of Scotland was opened up. Down 
to 1860 textiles and the metallurgical industries flourished about equally; then 
came the American Civil War and disaster for the cotton trade, which made 
the metallurgical industries Scotland’s chief economic activity. It is with this 
last phase of Scottish industrial history, transpiring between 1860 and 1885, 
that Dr. Hamilton brings his study to a close. 

It would be difficult to overpraise the solid learning and painstaking scru- 
tiny of minute detail, as well as the order successfully imposed on material 
gathered from very scattered sources, which this study discloses. The book 
will have a permanent value as a mine of knowledge concerning the technologi- 
cal and mechanical alteration of the Scottish scene. But even for the specialist 
in economic history it must be a very hard book too read, since it is so much a 
history of things rather than of men working with things. Industrial trans- 
formations seem to happen almost independent of the human will; personal- 
ities rarely appear, save as names, and there is no reference to the influence of 
ideas behind processes. The book is a careful arrangement of economic phe- 
nomena, and nothing more. Dr. Hamilton is, of course, conscious of his ab- 
solute divorce of economic history from the general body of history, and he an- 
nounces in his preface a reluctant elimination of all matters connected with 
“Life and Labour”’ since “‘an adequate discussion of such a wide subject would 
require a separate investigation.” It is perfectly legitimate for any historian so 
to delimit the field of his inquiry, but in a case such as this the result is cer- 
tainly to overmechanize the subject and to leave it without any significant re- 
lation to the organic development of the Scottish nation. 

Ross J. S. Horrman 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Select documents in Canadian economic history, 1783-1885. Edited by 
H. A. InnEs, associate professor of political economy, University of 
Toronto, and A. R. M. Lower, professor of history, Wesley College, 
University of Manitoba. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1933. Pp. viii+846. $5.00. 

This second volume of economic documents resumes the story of the de- 
velopment of Canada as told by contemporary sources.! Newspaper accounts 
of economic forces and factors, contemporary writings by statesmen and 
business men, poems depicting current situations, official documents—all have 


1 Select documents in Canadian history, 1497-1783. Edited by H. A. Innes. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1929. Pp. xxxiv+581. 
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been included. Of course any collection of documents must draw the line 
somewhere, but the omission of any word of Governor General Elgin on the 
forces of economics as they affected Canada and the culminating Elgin-Marcy 
treaty seems an omission of the first order. To be sure the authors may justify 
their act by the announcement that one must study British and colonial 
public opinion on the new economic and imperial policy elsewhere (p. 315). 
But one of the greatest changes wrought last century in Canada was the de- 
velopment brought about by the shift of economic factors resulting from 
Britain’s new free trade policy, and this alone justifies full inclusion of docu- 
ments on the subject. But if added reason be needed for the inclusion of all 
documents that concern Elgin’s régime and the Elgin-Marcy treaty, the fact 
that that treaty marks the true beginning of the Reciprocity movement 
would seem to call for its inclusion. A second omission noted is the scarcity 
of French sources. But four French entries were noted. 

Some sort of table of contents of documents and sources listed, in addition 
to the table of contents by subjects, would have added materially to the utility 
of the volume. The table of contents is not particularly enlightening without 
some sort of cross-reference. For example there is a sub-section on “The 
economic background of politics at the time of the rebellion of 1837.” But 
one looks in vain for any such lead for the rebellion of 1848. In 1848 the topic 
head changes to “Examples of conditions underlying the annexation move- 
ment of 1848.” Surely it was an economic motive that caused Jacob Keefer 
to write, “The sooner the connection between Great Britain and Canada is 
dissolved the better for Canada” (p. 357). 

The general plan of the volume divides the period into two eras, 1783-1850, 
and 1850-85. The basis of classification of entries is by topics and geographic 
sections. Thus the St. Lawrence basin, the Maritime Provinces, the Hudson 
Bay basin and British Columbia are used as bases for the consideration of 
such topics as population, colonial policy, transportation, industry, monetary 
and fiscal problems, trade, and commerce. There is a short section of twelve 
pages on the Confederation and credit. 

There are valuable entries that any student of the pending St. Lawrence 
Waterways treaty would do well to read if he would understand the Canadian 
point of view and its historical setting. In 1830 Montreal and Quebec were 
hailed as great ports if only attention were paid to the St. Lawrence. They 
would indeed become the granaries of the British Empire once the river de- 
velopment was completed (p. 170). Perhaps the very success of the scheme 
they dreamed of has been part of the opposition to the present pending treaty 
by certain eastern states. 

A feature of the book is the well-worded authors’ introductory remarks to 
each section and comments which give continuity to the volume. They also 
give excellent references to complete source material and secondary bibli- 
ographies. This second volume also includes an index of the subject matter of 
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the earlier volume. It is to be hoped that this inclusion was made for utility’s 
sake only and does not mean that the authors are not going to complete their 
work by editing a third volume and thus bring the series down to date. 


Erwin F. MEYER 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





La Grande Peur de 1789. By Grorces Leresvre, professeur a la 
Faculté des lettres de Strasbourg. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1932. Pp. 282. Fr. 30. 


Among the many and amazing paradoxes one encounters in the study of the 
French Revolution is the paucity of attention that one of its most conspicuous 
and puzzling episodes has received. The Great Fear has never until now been 
the subject of a monograph, though regional studies and articles upon it have 
been numerous, and the movement on a national scope has been examined by 
Taine and others in their general histories. Now for the first time, the Great 
Fear is presented in all of its aspects and every one of its settings for the 
whole of its existence. No one was more competent than M. Lefebvre to under- 
take such as task. 

M. Lefebvre gives his readers a bibliography, some maps, and a thorough 
index, but discards the use of footnotes. His book is, nevertheless, a thorough- 
ly scholarly one, dependent not only on the best studies which have preceded 
it, but also upon the author’s independent research in several archives and the 
co-operation of other competent scholars. Defining the Great Fear as the 
movement which, after the capture of the Bastille, spread from town to town 
in easily discernible waves, M. Lefebvre distinguishes it—by definition, so to 
speak—from the similar but more segregated disturbances that came before it. 
These earlier disorders, the poverty and hunger of the peasantry, their fear of 
wandering elements, and their anxiety that the aristocrats might foil the 
revolution (“le complot aristocratique”) were the causes of the more general 
epidemic, the Great Fear, which, however, left some sections of France wholly 
unaffected. 

The Great Fear, according to M. Lefebvre’s carefully compiled data, start- 
ed at several different points at about the same time and spread in well- 
defined waves from these points. Frequently they met each other (“Telais,” 
M. Lefebvre calls these meetings) and became merged. They began about 
July 20,1789, and were over within two weeks, except for ripples that continued 
well beyond that time. They were much less sanguinary than has generally 
been believed, for chAteaux were more often threatened than destroyed, and 
only two murders can be proved, a third being inadequately documented. It 
should be pointed out, however, that from this final reckoning of chateaux 
burned and lives destroyed, M. Lefebvre excludes the revolts in the MAcon- 
nais (which he describes among the localized tumults that were a cause rather 
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than a phase of the Fear) and in Dauphiny (which he considers a result of the 
Fear); and it was in these very two regions that the violence was the greatest. 
Even with these two most bloody scenes of destruction included, however, the 
Great Fear loses much of its horror and gains vastly in intelligibility by M. 
Lefebvre’s narrative. A careful index of place-names will henceforth enable 
the historian to date and almost to give the exact hour when the Great Fear 
visited all but the most obscure villages and towns of France, and what 


happened upon its arrival. 
Louis GorTscHALK 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





Les fournisseurs aux armées sous la Révolution francaise. Le directoire 
des Achats (1792-1793): J. Bidermann, Cousin, Marx-Berr. By 
CuHARLEs Poisson, diplémé d’études supérieures d’histoire, dipl6mé 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (section des sciences historiques). 
Preface by GEorGcEs LEFEBVRE, professeur a |’Université de Stras- 
bourg. Paris: A. Margraff, 1932. Pp. 366. Fr. 40. 


The Directory of Purchases was a body created in early November, 1792, 
in order to control the purchases of food made by the ministries of the interior, 
war, and marine; it was in charge of a committee of three, of whom the Gene- 
van financier Bidermann was most important. Almost at once the directory 
became subject to constant criticism from Dumouriez, from certain of his 
sutlers, and finally from Roland, with the result that in late January, 1793, the 
directors were arrested and their organization shortly suppressed. In June, 
however, Bidermann and his colleagues were exonerated and released. The 
directory had been involved in the difference between Pache and Dumouriez; 
hence it has attracted the attention and for the most part the condemnation of 
military historians like Chuquet and Libermann. 

M. Poisson had two objects in this study. The first was the vindication of 
the directory from the sweeping charges laid against it. He shows therefore 
that the accusations were indiscriminate and prompted at least in part by the 
jealousy of the sutlers; and that, of the three directors, Bidermann was com- 
petent and honest, Cousin honest, Marx-Berr competent although conducting 
business with an eye to a possible royalist success. The difficulties of the com- 
missariat at the end of 1792 are not to be laid to any one person or group but 
rather to the necessary imperfections of a new system. But such an explana- 
tion was too prosaic for the excited imaginations of the time, which searched 
furiously for malignant motives and human scapegoats. Brissot at least was 
aware of the chief trouble when he spoke of “the levity with which we accuse, 
arrest, decree.” The second object of the author was to illustrate the basis of a 
remark by Mathiez about the obscure but considerable réle of the capitalists 
in the revolution. He shows that the sutlers succeeded in getting rid of the 
directory, which deprived them of business. Nevertheless the influence of their 
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action on political or military affairs was negligible. In this fact, though the 
author does not realize it, lies the significance of the work—that those who 
seek in capitalists’ profits a prime motive force in politics are in most cases 
hunting mares’ nests. 

M. Poisson has hardly patience enough with Dumouriez. The general came 
into conflict with the directory not primarily because he wanted opportunities 
for his sutlers to make money but because he desired to make purchases for his 
army in Belgium itself, thereby appeasing the resentment of the inhabitants 
at the requisitions; and he distrusted the directory’s agents not altogether 
from anti-Semitism but from acquaintance with the practices of certain Al- 
satian Jews. Pache appears as incapable of forming or executing a policy. 
There was a profound lack of tact and savoir faire in the high offices of govern- 
ment. The besetting weakness of the later radical leaders, their ignorance of 
any method of dealing with men other than by force, is painfully illustrated in 


M. Poisson’s book. 
W. B. Kerr 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 





American neutrality in 1793; a study in cabinet government. By 
CuHARLES Marion Tuomas, Pu.D. (“Studies in history, economics 
and public law,” No. 350.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. Pp. 294. 


The study of Mr. Thomas is very carefully and accurately done. It gives 
very enlightening information on the working and methods of the first presi- 
dential cabinet in the United States. It goes into all the details of the discus- 
sions which led to the proclamation of April, 1793, and later to the signing of 
the Jay treaty. The book is highly useful for the scholar, and very rich, per- 
haps too rich in a way, because it is not easy to read, and sometimes it is 
actually difficult to follow. The documents and details seem to have absorbed 
the attention and interest of the author so much that his ideas do not appear 
clearly. He seems also to have been so interested in the documents he had 
found and was using that he somewhat forgets to use his critical sense. Mr. 
Thomas says in his preface: ““This problem (the problem of American neutral- 
ity) proved to be one of the unusual instances, . . . . in which scarcely a de- 
sired bit of evidence on even minor points is lacking... . . ” And he states 
further: “Jefferson had a well formed habit of filing away even the torn scraps 
of paper on which he jotted down thoughts during a conversation”’ which is 
true. But it is true also that Jefferson jotted down a great many things that 
were not reliable, as is proved by quite a few of his “Anas.” We have also 
many evidences that he carefully and steadily avoided jotting down a good 
many things that might have proved embarrassing for him later, had they 
been known. For instance very few documents are left to give us an idea of 
the great and intimate friendship and collaboration which linked him up first 
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with Philip Freneau, then with B. F. Bache, the two leading “‘radical’”’ news- 
papermen of the end of the eighteenth century in America, though we know 
with certainty that they worked in close and regular co-operation with him. 

It seems to me that many and very valuable desired bits of evidence are 
lacking, which we should need in order to know exactly the origin of the 
proclamation of 1793. On pages 43-45 Mr. Thomas dismisses rather briefly 
the problem of the authorship of the declaration of April, 1793. It was 
thought by many good authors, such as John Jay’s son and Samuel F. Bemis, 
that the draft of this proclamation, found in the papers of John Jay and cer- 
tainly communicated by Jay to Hamilton was really the model on which 
Randolph had worked to compose the final text signed by Washington. Mr. 
Thomas thinks on the contrary that Jay, and Jay’s draft, had nothing or very 
little to do with the final text of the Proclamation. He gives three main 
reasons for this: 

1. Jefferson mentions Randolph as the author; ‘‘and nowhere indicates that 
the draft by Jay or any other draft was known by the Cabinet.” 

2. Hamilton does not refer to the draft of Jay in his letters, and conse- 
quently does not seem to have taken it very seriously. 

3. “The more recent editor of Jay’s papers discounts the authorship of 
Jay.” 

It does not seem to be difficult to answer these three points: 

1. If one has to believe some editor of Jay’s papers, is it not better to 
believe the one who was nearer the source and who had heard John Jay speak 
of his life and describe his family traditions, his career, his activities, and 
achievements? 

2. Hamilton was not likely to refer in his letters to the fact that he had in 
his hands a draft of a proclamation written by Jay. The hope of Hamilton, 
and his policy at that time, was to neutralize as much and as discreetly as 
possible the influence of Jefferson. To achieve this he tried to bring the influ- 
ence of Jay to bear on Washington at all critical times. Washington had the 
habit of trusting Jay for such matters, because Jay had negotiated the peace 
of 1783 and had been after 1784 in charge of the foreign policy of the United 
States as secretary for foreign affairs of the Continental Congress. After 1790 
Washington kept the habit of consulting Jay about matters of foreign policy, 
but—for obvious reasons—he seems to have failed to speak of it to Jefferson. 
Jay, Hamilton, and Washington were very quiet about it; and Jefferson, who 
knew nothing of it, did not speak of it. 

Hamilton would not have consulted a man as important and as busy as 
Jay without serious purpose, and as Hamilton was the normal and ordinary 
go-between between Washington and Jay, it is difficult to doubt that Wash- 
ington saw the draft that Jay made for Hamilton. Then it was Randolph, the 
personal friend, the humble henchman of Washington, who wrote the procla- 
mation. To him Washington was at liberty to give all the instructions and 
indications he wanted, and Randolph followed them, even when the ground 
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was slippery, as in the famous denunciation of the democratic societies by 
Washington, where all the “Democrats,” all the friends of Randolph were 
indignant against Washington, but Randolph wrote several essays to uphold 
the point of view of Washington. Up to 1795 Randolph is a very close, dis- 
creet, and obedient collaborator of Washington. 

It is curious, it is “inconceivable” indeed, as Mr. Thomas says very proper- 
ly, that such an important diplomatic document should not have been pre- 
pared by the secretary of state. Washington, who was a careful and subtle 
politician, must have had very serious and grave reasons for taking this un- 
usual step. It is clear that he did not want to have Jefferson write the procla- 
mation. On the other hand Washington knew little of foreign affairs, and was 
very conscious of this; Randolph in 1793 knew nothing of foreign affairs, and 
Washington realized this. The most logical hypothesis is that Jay, through 
his draft, inspired Randolph, probably without Randolph’s knowing it, cer- 
tainly without Jefferson suspecting it, because it would have spoiled every- 
thing. 

Randolph, attorney general, was consulted under the pretense or for the 
reason that the decision was going to involve many points of law and was a 
difficult judicial problem. But at that time the supreme judicial authority in 
the United States and the most respected legal mind was the chief justice of 
the United States, John Jay. It is difficult to believe that on a question on 
which the supreme court was going to have to take so many decisions Wash- 
ington should have consulted Randolph, attorney general, and not Jay, chief 
justice. It is the more difficult to believe in view of the facts that Jay had been 
consulted before, that he was later going to be asked to fulfil the program of 
neutrality prepared by the proclamation of April, 1793, and that against the 
protest and indignation of a large part of the population he was sent to 
England as special envoy. 

Finally, let us remark, as Mr. Thomas himself notices, that there is between 
the two drafts (Jay’s and Randolph’s) a “striking similarity,” the absence 
of the word “neutrality,” which is striking indeed in a proclamation of 
neutrality, and that “Jay .... includes most of the points found in Ran- 
dolph’s draft, except the reference to contraband.” 

For all these reasons it seems to me highly likely that Jay was really, 
through his draft, the spiritual godfather of American neutrality, as it had, of 
course, been his idea since 1785 (several documents in the archives of the de- 
partment of foreign affairs in Paris prove it conclusively). But we cannot now 
be sure because “‘a bit of desired evidence” is lacking. 

This faith, exaggerated I think, of Mr. Thomas in the documents he had 
at his disposition is to be regretted. I cannot help but feel that to understand 
and explain what was really the problem in 1798 a historian needs to know 
exactly what the treaty of alliance of 1778 between France and the United 
States was, how it has been negotiated, and what were its implications. Mr. 
Thomas does not seem to have thought it useful to go back to that period 
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and to these documents. As a matter of fact he seems to have seen very few 
French documents; he had not consulted or quoted any of the French con- 
temporary pamphlets, and his only knowledge of the French diplomatic docu- 
ments of the period seem to have been obtained through the publications 
of Turner (1903) and C. de Witt (1861), which are far from complete. 

It may be because of this lack of knowledge of the French side of the prob- 
lem that Mr. Thomas repeats the traditional mistake and describes Jefferson 
as being as warmly in favor of France as Hamilton was in favor of England. 
This erroneous view should be corrected. While Hamilton had a lasting, 
smooth, and efficient intimacy with Hammond, Jefferson, except for a very 
short period, never worked in co-operation with the French ministers in 
Philadelphia. His affection for France was deep, but philosophic, not diplo- 
matic, while Hamilton’s affection for England was intellectual, moral, po- 
litical, personal, and diplomatic. It can never be said that Jefferson upheld 
the “French point of view” during these negotiations, while it happened quite 
often that between 1792 and 1798 Hamilton acted as a full-fledged English 
ambassador. 

It seems, in conclusion, that the book of Mr. Thomas is a very good study 
of the American documents on the proclamation of neutrality of 1793, but 
that it does not give a good idea of the relative attitude and of the claims of 
America, France, and England at that time; I think it presents an insufficient 
picture of the diplomatic events, and even for the description of the methods 
of the cabinet of Washington it offers a formal rather than a realistic explana- 


tion. 
BERNARD Fay 


CoLLEGE DE FRANCE 





Simén Bolivar: South American liberator. By H1itpEGARDE ANGELL. 
New York: W. N. Norton & Co., 1930. Pp. ix+296. $3.00. 


The recent death of Miss Angell (Mrs. Granville M. Smith, Jr.) makes it 
fitting to publish a belated review of her only historical work. Without pro- 
fessional training, she showed that a serious amateur can, with proper ap- 
plication, write good history. Among the many biographies called forth by the 
centenary of the death of Simén Bolivar, her volume was the only one in Eng- 
lish which gives anything like an adequate treatment of the “Liberator.” 

Miss Angell might have done as another recent biographer did—she might 
have taken the most dramatic incidents and woven her story from them; and, 
of course, Bolivar’s life was pre-eminently dramatic. Had she done so, she 
would have produced not the real Bolivar but a one-sided and melodramatic 
personage who descends into the perennial “‘hero” class. He emerges from 
her pages instead as a “‘man”’ with many virtues and many human weaknesses, 
but as an incomparable leader of men in the war game, as a politician of no 
mean proportions, and as the supreme opportunist. 
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The fact is, Bolivar was fifty or even a hundred years ahead of most of his 
countrymen of his time as well as of Hispanic-Americans of other countries. 
The world has not yet, however, appraised him as a political thinker, and 
there has been considerable controversy as to whether he might be called a 
statesman. Miss Angell has not settled that question, although she gives some 
pages to his political opinions. For years he advocated and strove for a con- 
federation of Spanish-American countries, but there is, perhaps, a question 
whether he was ever clear in his own mind as to the ultimate form that might 
be given to such a confederation. A book in English on the political thought 
and theory of Bolivar is needed. 

No new light is thrown on the San Martin-Bolfvar incident, and no ade- 
quate comparison of the two men appears in this volume. Here again there is 
a keen controversial question regarding the merits of the two, even in His- 
panic-America. The same is true of the Miranda-Bolivar contact and the 
arrest and imprisonment of the former. It would appear, indeed, that his part 
in this is the greatest blot on the Liberator’s escutcheon. 

Students of European history will find this volume worth their study, for 
Bolivar was ever heedful of European trends and occurrences, especially in 
Spain, France, and England. He was especially keen to have the goodwill of 
England in his efforts, and there is no doubt that he admired the government 
of that country. Miss Angell has shown something of the connections between 
Europe and Spanish America during this period. 

To sum up, the book is not an original one but it is a conscientious study. 
The reviewer finds little to criticize and much to praise. It offers those who 
do not read Spanish an excellent summary of Bolivar’s life. 


JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 
Joun B. Stetson UNIVERSITY 





La riforma degli studi universitari negli stati pontifict (1816-1824). By 
Fr. Acostino GEMELLI, O.F.M., and Dom. Siivio Vismara, O.S.B. 
(“‘Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,” Se- 
ries 5, “Scienze storiche,” Vol. XIII.) Milan: Societa editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero,” 1933. Pp. vili+398. L. 25. 


There has been a good deal of disagreement among historians as to just 
how reactionary the administration of the Papal States was after the Restora- 
tion. The able secretary of state Consalvi, with the firm backing of Pius VII, 
carried out a general plan of reorganization of the government. Detailed 
studies of this plan are needed, and Professors Gemelli and Vismara have given 
in this volume the results of a careful investigation of the field of higher educa- 
tion. In 1814 the universities were in an extremely disorganized state. In ad- 
dition to the traditional autonomies which were jealously guarded by the 
smaller institutions, the confusion of the Republican and Napoleonic periods 
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had made the situation most complicated. Insufficient funds for instruction, 
shortage of scientific equipment, and the antiquated condition of the libraries 
were made more serious by the lack of any unified system of education. 

Although Pius VII had made some minor attempts at educational reform 
at an earlier date, the authors trace the beginning of the definite plan to Con- 
salvi’s famous Motu proprio of July 6, 1816. Pius VII appointed a commission 
to carry out and elaborate the suggestions contained therein. The presence of 
Cardinal Pacca, a leader of the zelanti and the great rival of Consalvi, on that 
committee may go far toward explaining the double nature of the reforms: 
progressive, if such a word may be used, in that the ancient autonomies were 
abolished and the universities were unified under the direct control of the 
state, with a necessary strengthening of discipline; reactionary, in that the 
medieval methods (and the use of Latin) were largely retained, as well as the 
traditional teachings and doctrines of the church. But Consalvi himself was 
opposed to any reform which might be called liberal in the modern sense. 

After a résumé of the situation in the various universities in 1814, including 
a brief treatment of their origins and historical growth, the authors give a 
thorough account of the development of the reforms up to their final enuncia- 
tion in the bull of Leo XII, Quod divina sapientia, of August 28, 1824. A con- 
gregation of studies, composed of cardinals and corresponding to a ministry of 
public instruction, was appointed by the pope to have complete control of edu- 
cation under this constitution. The authors then discuss the application of the 
system to the various universities, which were divided into two classes, with 
Rome and Bologna in the higher group, and the changes that were found nec- 
essary from practical experience. The volume ends with a brief account of the 
situation in the middle and elementary schools. 

While distinctly sympathetic in tone, the work seems to be a very thor- 
ough and careful study of the subject. The authors have drawn heavily on 
the archives of Rome, particularly the Vatican archives and the archives of 
state. There is a vast amount of bibliographical material, concerning the his- 
tory of the different universities, given in the footnotes. And, incidentally, 
there is more of general interest for the student of the Papal States than one 


might imagine from a casual glance at the title. 
Freperick W. Horine 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





Mitteleuropas Vorkimpfer Fiirst Felix zu Schwarzenberg. By Onperst 
Dr. Epuarp He.ter. Vienna: Militirwissenschaftlicher Verlag, 
1933. Pp. 272. 

This book issues a challenge to the generally accepted views concerning the 


foreign policy, the governmental system, and the personal character of 
Austria’s “man of iron” from 1848 to 1852. Colonel Heller’s study is the first 
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to be based upon the complete resources of the Vienna Staatsarchiv and the 
(less productive) Schwarzenberg archives. With this wealth of materials at 
his command, with an effective pen, a warm but not uncritical sympathy for 
his hero, and a balanced temper toward differing opinions, this writer should 
have produced a complete and much-needed biography of the great minister. 
Instead, we have a glorified pamphlet, chiefly polemical, and (as the author 
would be the first to admit) lacking sufficient scholarly apparatus. He wished 
to publish his documents in full, but because of financial difficulties he had 
to content himself with depositing his papers in the Vienna archives for the 
perusal of scholars. 

Dr. Heller’s chief concern is to prove the somewhat startling thesis indi- 
cated in his title. He quotes many documents to show that Schwarzenberg 
was no enemy of Prussia as such; that he always preferred co-operation with 
Prussia to an alliance with the weak and divided German states; that he was 
a determined foe only of the Radowitz kleindeutsch party in Berlin, and di- 
rected his diplomacy toward the strengthening of the Manteuffel faction 
which, he hoped, would accept his central European plans; this ideal of the 
‘empire of seventy millions” was as much Schwarzenberg’s creation as 
Bruck’s; from December, 1848, when Schwarzenberg first proposed it, both 
statesmen co-operated harmoniously toward its achievement, but the prince 
was finally compelled by overwhelming obstacles to abandon it at the Dresden 
conferences; at heart, he did not desire war with Prussia; he was forced into 
active opposition by Prussia’s aggressive kleindeutsch policy; he realized dur- 
ing the Olmiitz crisis that circumstances were unfavorable for an Austrian 
military victory; moreover, he had no intention of invoking French aid against 
Prussia in an eventual war. In short, Schwarzenberg was a patriotic German, 
whose prime object was to create, in co-operation with Prussia, a strong and 
not utterly reactionary political and economic Mitteleuropa. 

Heller’s evidence does prove that Schwarzenberg was more seriously, more 
continuously, and from an earlier point of time, interested in realizing the 
Great German ideal than Friedjung supposed. His other conclusions will not 
be generally accepted until many more of the minister’s private letters and 
remarks are known, and the whole of his diplomatic activity revealed in de- 
tail. The elusive arriére-pensées of a Schwarzenberg or a Bismarck cannot 
usually be trapped in excerpts from political correspondence. Nevertheless, 
Heller has cast serious doubt on all the views he has attacked, including the 
well-known criticisms of the prince’s private life and his abandonment of the 
constitution. More than ever, a thorough examination of the Schwarzenberg 
“‘problem” is now needed. 

Cuester W. CLARK 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Annali dell’economia italiana. By Ertcarmo Corsino. Vol. III, 1881— 
1890. Perugia: “Leonardo da Vinci,” 1933. Pp. xi+464. L. 50. 
Proceeding by decades, the author follows in this volume the same plan 

as in the two previously published, in which he reviewed the economic history 
of Italy from 1861 to 1880 (see Journal of modern history, III [1931], 506-7; 
IV [1932], 307-8). He surveys the decade as a whole, describes its complexion, 
and points out the main currents of influence that ran through its political 
and economic life; then deals in turn with agriculture, industry, commerce, 
public works, finances, money, credit, and stock companies. He has again 
drawn heavily on parliamentary debates and the reports of parliamentary 
commissions, particularly numerous from 1880 to 1890, not only to find 
statistical data but to explore the mind of the governing class. In this decade 
Italian statistics become more reliable, but they need an analysis and criticism 
to which Professor Corbino has devoted himself with competence and care. 
The resulting statistical descriptions and his close discussion of specific prob- 
lems provide a reference map for a terrain that has been much in need of 
exploration. In detail they will interest only the specialist; but the author’s 
interpretations, which are illuminated by broad and mature views of the life 
and history of his country, will be of great value and interest to any student 
of the period. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the new Italy, struggling bravely to collect its 
forces and win its independence, struggling too ambitiously to take a great 
place in the world, ran into heavy storms. Its chief industry, agriculture, was 
disorganized by the improvement of communications and the expansion of 
world-markets, particularly by the competition of American wheat: this was 
the fundamental problem. The government, in the hands of Depretis and the 
Left, was carried away by the clamor for protection, which in 1887 was ex- 
tended to the industries of the north. Protectionism, coupled with an unsound 
administration of finances, was, in Professor Corbino’s opinion, a disastrous 
error. It ruined the south, which ceased henceforth to profit by unification; 
under Crispi’s leadership, it precipitated Italy into an economic war with 
France, her best customer. Meanwhile, the mounting expenses and shrinking 
revenues of the government, concealed by budgetary jugglery, revived the 
deficit, which had been extinguished after heroic efforts in 1876, and forced 
Italy off the metallic standard, to which the Left had returned in 1881. The 
high cost of government was necessary if Italy was to acquire an up-to-date 
national equipment, and the present volume gives a vivid picture of all that 
the Italians had to accomplish to put themselves abreast of the times in a 
period of rapid technical progress when the cost of keeping up with the proces- 
sion was forever increasing. The nation bent its back to the effort; but Pro- 
fessor Corbino has little praise for its political leaders in this decade who piled 
on top of this burden the cost of a premature protectionism, plus that of 
Crispi’s adventures in Africa, and of his economic war of prestige with France. 
At bottom, economic Italy was sound and, with an amazing patience and 
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resiliency, was making headway. If at the end of the decade she was plunging 
into a world-crisis with credit shaken, with banks unsound, with prices falling, 
and with unrest gaining ground, Professor Corbino lays the blame on the men 
at the helm of government, who knew the facts but who lacked the fiber to 


stand up to them intelligently. 
Kent Roserts GREENFIELD 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Documents diplomatiques frangais, 1871-1914. Published by the 
MINIsTERE DES AFFAIRES ErrRANGERES. Edited by the Commis- 
SION DE PUBLICATION DES DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES 
DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist series (1871-1900). Vol. IV, 13 mai 
1881—20 février 1883. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Alfred Costes, 
L’Europe Nouvelle, 1932. Pp. xxxvii+614. Fr. 60. 

French diplomacy during the 21 months covered by this volume is still 
mainly concerned with the cautious pursuit of ambitions in the Mediterranean 
basin. In Egypt, France received the first check to her profitable exploitation 
of Bismarck’s friendship, and the rapprochement with Germany was never 
accepted with any uncritical enthusiasm; nevertheless the French government 
was not unwilling to postpone the more fundamental issues between the two 
countries until all the possible benefits of the Chancellor’s attitude had been 
extracted. It was, in the circumstances, hardly expedient to offer any official 
or unofficial support to protests against the 1871 treaties; and the French 
representatives at Berlin accepted the conditions of the rapprochement by 
avoiding criticism of, and even at times praising, the German administration 
in the lost provinces (Nos. 185, 567, 603). Regretful comments in the Bis- 
marckian press on a patriotic speech by Gambetta in August, 1881, were a 
sufficient reminder of the terms on which German support was based (No. 
98), and, on July 1, 1882, Courcel, the ambassador at Berlin, put the interests 
of French policy in blunt language in advising against the recognition of the 
**Association générale d’Alsace-Lorraine.” 

Nous devons nous réjouir de voir les coeurs francais animés de ces sentiments 
généreux. ... Mais le devoir rigoureux du Gouvernement est de ne pas s’associer lui- 
méme a l’apostolat reeommandé par M. Blech; car, s’il le faisait, il agirait manifeste- 
ment contre les traités qu’il a souscrits (No. 419). 

Bismarck’s support of her policy in Syria (Nos. 505, 522, 610), in Mada- 
gascar (Nos. 554, 571), and above all in Tunis, was France’s reward; even in 
Egypt, in spite of the events of July, 1882, the French government appears to 
have assumed that Bismarck had done all that could be expected of him. 

The new material in this volume concerns mainly the Tunisian question 
and France’s relations with Italy between May, 1881, and February, 1883. 
A few documents deal with the final stages of the Berlin settlement of 1878. 
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Outside the Mediterranean the two most serious extra-European problems are 
Madagascar and French Indo-China, although Savorgnan de Brazza’s treaty 
with the chiefs of Stanley Pool aroused apprehensions in Brussels and Lisbon 
which the conciliatory pronouncements of Duclere did not entirely remove 
(Nos. 543, 591, 600). The documents covering the Egyptian negotiations 
occupy approximately half the volume, and add considerably to the material 
already published in the Livres jaunes (Affaires d’ Egypte, 1881-1882; 1882; 
1882-1883) although the main stages in the discussions between the European 
powers and the abortive negotiations at Constantinople from May to October, 
1882, are already well known. No fresh light is thrown on such obscure or 
controversial details as Gambetta’s hopes of a Russian alliance or Dufferin’s 
alleged duplicity during the negotiations at the Porte in September, 1882. 
The long reports of Saint-Vallier and Courcel from Berlin are, however, il- 
luminating, and strengthen the impression that Bismarck aimed at conciliat- 
ing the French with promises and general assurances which the timidity of 
French statesmen would in any case render Platonic. 

France’s foreign policy was dominated by the delicate triangular relation- 
ship formed by her intimate but ill-defined co-operation with Germany and 
England. Her unwillingness to embark on any adventurous foreign policy was 
due largely to the exigencies of her domestic politics, but these in turn were 
largely affected by popular suspicions of Bismarck. She felt particularly 
drawn toward England; the two had in common a certain timid defiance of 
private conscience and public opinion, and were glad to justify each act of 
ambiguous aggression by some reference to similar temerity on the part of the 
other. In the senate on December 10, 1881, Gambetta justified French policy 
in the regency by pointing out the close analogies between the Treaty of 
Bardo of May 12, and the treaty between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
of August 3 (p. 203, n. 2), and received “quelques paroles flatteuses” from 
Lord Lyons as a result (No. 213). Similarly the action of the British in Cyprus 
and the Austrians in Bosnia-Herzegovina was advanced in an attempt to 
justify to the Italian government the abolition of foreign consular jurisdiction 
in Tunis (No. 528). The friendship of England supplied moreover a guaranty 
against the dangers of isolation. Saint-Vallier in June, 1881 criticized General 
Chanzy’s interpretation of Bismarck’s policy toward France: 

... Suivant moi, cette attitude n’a pas été inspirée par un plan précongu de nous isoler 
en nous brouillant avec |’Angleterre et I’Italie. ... Le prince de Bismarck a toujours 
marqué, au contraire, depuis quatre ans que j’observe attentivement sa politique, son 
désir de nous voir en bonne harmonie avec |’ Angleterre (No. 39). 


But at the same time he warned Saint-Hilaire against any exclusive reliance 
on Bismarck’s support: “j’ai la conviction qu’il nous sera mieux et plus solide- 
ment acquis s’il n’a pas pour contrepartie une tension regrettable entre nous 
et l’Angleterre’”’ (No. 69). 

The events of July, 1882, formed the inevitable consequence of this absence 
of assurance, and France’s refusal to risk an unsupported step gave Egypt to 
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England. Some 30 hitherto unprinted documents considerably extend our 
knowledge of the events of this critical month and strengthen the impression 
created by the Livre jaune. Throughout July the British government made 
clear its anxiety to secure French co-operation in active measures to protect 
the Suez Canal and overthrow Arabi, and the French government hesitated 
to commit itself (Nos. 417, 423, 428, 445, 462, 466). Bismarck was also 
hesitating; a telegram, communicated by Hohenlohe to Freycinet on July 26, 
definitely refused to support the granting of a mandate to France and England 
to protect the Canal (No. 482); nevertheless Courcel was able to assure 
Freycinet on the 27th that this reserve was not due to any hostility to France 
but merely to Bismarck’s unwillingness to accept responsibility where Ger- 
man interests were not directly involved (No. 483; cf. 484). On the 29th Bis- 
marck telegraphed his willingness to propose a collective protection of the 
Canal on conditions which would have allowed the dual intervention of 
France and England, but before this was received the fatal vote of the 
chambers had driven the ministry from power, and the lead which the British 
had thus secured was confirmed by the battle of Tel-el-Kebir in September. 

Information from other sources tends to confirm the view that Bismarck 
preferred and had probably worked for this exclusion of French influence, but 
these documents do not convey the impression that the French government 
suspected any such pro-British motive, although Tissot, the ambassador in 
London, complained in December, 1882, of “‘l’attitude peu amicale”’ of his 
German colleague, Miinster, throughout the Egyptian negotiations (No. 578). 
Tissot, however, appears to have missed completely the significance of 
Herbert Bismarck’s visit to London in September (No. 526), and although the 
chancellor had advised the British government to seek a real predominance 
he continued in Paris to condemn the British policy and to express his prefer- 
ence for the internationalization of the problem (Nos. 580, 536, 563, 574). 
The usual explanation of Bismarck’s policy was that it was neither pro-British 
nor pro-French, but was based on the policy of keeping Germany’s hands free 
until Bismarck had maneuvered himself into a position similar to that of 1878. 
Thus Courcel wrote on August 20, 1882: 

L’Allemagne prépare avec prédilection et, il faut bien l’avouer, avec une rare 
habileté, la mise en scéne du réglement définitif de la question d’Egypte. ... Ce sera 
un nouveau et important chapitre de la liquidation générale de la succession turque 
inaugurée en 1878. Afin de rester maitresse de la situation, il faut que l’Allemagne ne se 
lie avec personne, tout en ne décourageant, mais aussi n’offusquant personne. 


Saint-Vallier’s interpretation had been more or less the same (Nos. 39, 69, 74). 
The volume accordingly ends without any appreciable change in Franco- 
German relations; but the rift between France and England was bound to 
increase in the near future, and France had lost, without compensating gain, 
the many advantages of the triangular relationship of 1881. 

W. N. MeEp.uicorr 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
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Russia and Asia. By Prince A. Lopanov-Rostovsky, assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the University of California at Los Angeles. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viii+333. $2.50. 


Prince Lobanov-Rostovsky’s Russia and Asia sets out to co-ordinate the 
various separate problems arising out of Russia’s contacts with Asia and to 
present a study of Russian-Asiatic policy as a whole. There are fourteen chap- 
ters, as well as a foreword and introduction. A brief bibliography of works 
available in English, French, and German is appended. From the latter it 
would appear that the author in the preparation of his study did not have ac- 
cess to the very considerable number of official documents, such as the British 
Parliamentary papers which are a mine of information on the diplomatic his- 
tory of Russia in Asia, particularly for the last hundred years. 

The essay under review treats the general subject chronologically and 
topically, beginning with the early efforts to conquer Siberia and extending 
through to a summary chapter on Soviet policy in Asia. There is a chapter on 
Far Eastern affairs from the Sino-Japanese War to and including the Russo- 
Japanese War, and another which carries the narrative for the Far East down 
to the Great War. 

Prince Lobanov-Rostovsky’s thesis is that the Russians are primarily a 
European people and that they have been the defenders of Europe against 
Asia. He thinks that in the future Russia’s manifest destiny is in the East 
and that governmental policy will turn more and more in that direction. The 
subject is so broad that for the student each chapter proves to be a summary 
account which fails to disclose new material. Indeed, it would appear that the 
book has been done very largely from secondary sources. Even in the account 
of the Li-Lobanov agreements of 1896, where the author might be presumed 
to have special information, the details are scanty. Nor is there such a dis- 
cussion as one would like of some of the more important aspects of the negotia- 
tions. There is a lack of precision of statement due, presumably, to a desire of 
the author to keep the narrative readable and unburdened with a conspicuous 
chronological outline. One gets the impression that, if Prince Lobanov-Ros- 
tovsky will amplify his present sketch and enrich it by a critical use not only 
of available government documents but of Russian source material, bringing 
his studies up to the rigid tests of exact and methodical scholarship, he not 
only will have the command of a fruitful field of historical study but will also 
greatly enrich the scanty literature now available in England. Meanwhile, 
Russia and Asia may be commended for a rapid bird’s eye view of the Russian 
contacts with Asia from the Straits to Korea and for a brief interpretation 
from a characteristically Russian point of view. 

TYLER DENNETT 


PrRIncETON UNIVERSITY 
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Life of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (Earl St. Aldwyn). By Lapy Victrorta 
Hicxs-Beacu. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xi+ 
351; vii+414. $12.00. 

Lady Victoria Hicks Beach is another example of an eminent Tory states- 
man’s daughter who has written a valuable chronicle of her father’s achieve- 
ments in public life. She presents the interests and activities of Sir Michael’s 
parliamentary career from 1864 to his death in 1916. His ministerial record 
began as chief secretary for Ireland in 1874-78, when he opposed Home Rule 
but favored improved local government. He succeeded Lord Carnarvon as 
colonial secretary in 1878 before Sir Bartle Frere precipitated the disastrous 
Zulu War, was again chief secretary in 1886-87, surrendering that arduous 
office to Balfour because of ill health. He was chancellor of the exchequer in 
1885-86 and 1895-1902, thus financing the Boer War, and president of the 
board of trade in 1888-92. A modest man, almost shy, he had a reputation, 
quite undeserved, for hardness. 

His friendship for Randolph Churchill aided that stormy petrel in becoming 
leader of the commons in 1885. As a free trader he opposed Chamberlain in 
1902 on tariff reform and resigned, despite the resourceful Balfour’s urging and 
compliment that he was “the greatest chancellor of the exchequer since Glad- 
stone.” His success in adjusting ecclesiastical discipline, in wage disputes in 
the coal industry, his sound position against national extravagance, his honor- 
able political life, coupled with his valuable chairmanship of the Bankers 
Committee in August, 1914, marked him as an invaluable public servant. 

Raised to the peerage in 1906, he continued to take a part in public life. 
Though inferior to Salisbury in political leadership, he possessed great capac- 
ity for domestic questions, and in moral uprightness excelled his contempo- 
rary. He dared to oppose Cecil Rhodes in an attempt to gain unnecessary 
parliamentary aid for the British South Africa Company. 

Against Beach’s instructions from the colonial office, Frere had begun war 
on the Zulu chief, Cetewayo, in 1878. He thus precipitated the defeat at 
Isandula. Contrary to the opinion expressed in the Dictionary of national 
biography (1927), Lady Victoria shows that Frere received a summary of 
Hicks Beach’s dispatch on November 30, which he violated in presenting the 
ultimatum of December 13. The original unsummarized document had the 
following underlined: “We cannot now have a Zulu war in addition to other 
greater and possible troubles.’ Further, Frere’s private letter shows that the 
crises in Afghanistan and the Balkans were known to him. A limited South 
African Confederation with a “borderland” to limit its extent was Hicks 
Beach’s idea, but Frere resolved to show British strength by severe demands 
on the Zulus. 

In Ireland Beach strove with fairness and firmness to secure just adminis- 
tration for tenant and landlord. He remonstrated in 1882 against the Glad- 
stonian policy of “conceding to those who are really responsible for crimes, 
measures not just in themselves.” 
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Early in his career he took the position that “taxation should press fairly 
and equally upon all classes” (p. 20). In peace he opposed great increases of 
income taxes so that this resource might be reserved for emergencies such as 
war and he criticized great peace-time expenditures since they pyramided the 
national debt. To Chamberlain’s arguments Beach retorted that if Napole- 
onic wars caused heavier taxation than the Boer War, the latter was not a 
life and death struggle, yet in eighteen months it had cost twice as much as 
the Crimean War. 

In his personal dealings he was able to win the respect of coal miners, 
tenants, and labor delegations. In 1903 he protested against the loan of 35 
millions sterling to Transvaal as an undue favor to one colony, especially as 
the Transvaal had not paid a promised war indemnity. 

Sir Michael was highly regarded by Queen Victoria, of whom he wrote as 
she lay ill in 1901, “We shall never know how much she has done for the coun- 
try in European affairs until we have lost her.””’ He opposed the enlargement of 
the fleet in 1902, stating that “we could build ships more quickly and cheaply 
than any other nation in the world.” 

Memoirs written by an immediate relative need to be discounted some- 
what in perusing them. It appears that the author agrees with her father’s 
criticisms of the creation of English peasant proprietors and of the expenditure 
of a large share of the national income for social welfare. This opposition is 
relieved by some excellent quotations from his opponents as well as by selec- 
tions from his own letters, but the exaltation of the opinions set forth grows a 
trifle tedious, for, as Lord Goschen’s put it, “Beach is the only man I know 
who habitually thinks angrily.” 

The book has a charm which recalls the Oxford tutor’s dictum that “‘more 
intellectual acuteness is required to defend the conservative viewpoint than to 
embrace the radical.’”” Some English biographies reflect the heroic nature of 
Norse Sagas. It is a question whether a great statesman’s beliefs should be 
identified in history, as in legend, with the nation at large. Rather would the 
reader believe that Hicks Beach might have said with Vespasian jestingly, 
“‘Now I feel divinity approaching.” He had opposed too many men and meas- 


ures in his life to anticipate “heroization.” 
Pau. E. Hussey 
State NorMAL CoLLeGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 





Beginning the twentieth century: a history of the generation that made the 
war. By JosepH Warp Swain, associate professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1933. 
Pp. xi+631. $4.00. 

“The present book is an account of the origins, outbreak, progress, and 
end of the world war; yet it professes to be something more. It is a history of 
the generation of men who made this war.” Following a 30-page chapter in 
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which the background of this generation is sketched, its activities from about 
1890 to 1920 are developed in the three main parts of the book, each of ap- 
proximately 200 pages. Part I traces the internal history of the leading states 
of Europe and of the United States, and Part II international relations. Here 
there is a well-rounded narrative of economic, social, cultural, and political 
development, as well as a portrayal of the background of the war. In Part III, 
dealing with the war years, internal developments in the several countries, 
high diplomacy, and the fighting on the economic and the propaganda fronts 
are skilfully interwoven with the fighting in the trenches and on the seas. The 
war is “liquidated” in a brief concluding chapter. 

The selection of material is well made, evidently from wide reading, and 
interesting points of view are frequently presented. Economic motives in the 
new imperialism have been exaggerated, Professor Swain finds, for its motive 
was “primarily patriotic.” The pre-war diplomatists are more highly com- 
mended, than is customary nowadays, for their “intelligence, skill, diligence, 
sense of duty, and devotion to peace.” Their system of alliances had existed 
for many years without bringing war, it is noted, and “thoughtful people are 
coming more and more to the conclusion that it was really armament and the 
doctrine of preparedness which drove Europe to war.” The tension in the 
several leading countries in early 1914 is emphasized: “Everywhere violence 
was replacing law. ... . It is sometimes said that the war brought a dimin- 
ished respect for law; it is more correct to say that a rapidly declining respect 
for law heralded the war.” Beginning the narrative of military affairs, there is 
special emphasis on the plans of campaign made in the pre-war years, and on 
the greater importance of mobilizations than of declarations of war. To the 
author, the “agony” through which Greece was dragged by the Allies from 
1915 to 1917 “constitutes the blackest page in the history of the war.” 

The treatment is scholarly and, on the whole, objective. Militarists, im- 
perialists, extreme nationalists, ardent champions of capitalism, and particu- 
larly supporters of Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles will, however, find 
few interpretations to their liking. The introductory chapter will doubtless 
prove rather difficult to those without a background in the cultural and social 
history of nineteenth-century Europe, and occasionally the array of facts 
seems overburdening, as in the discussions of “ramshackle Austria-Hungary” 
and of imperialistic enterprises. But the style is always clear, and frequently 
sprightly. The thumbnail sketches of outstanding personalities are especially 
well done. 

The seven colored maps by Brockhaus of Leipzig and the three black and 
white maps are good, though the map of Balkan adjustments is very compli- 
cated and most of the mandated territories are not so indicated on the map of 
the world today. The 10-page bibliography furnishes many titles, with brief 
critical comments on perhaps half of them. The index is scarcely adequate. 


GeorGE B. MANHART 


De Pauw UNIVERSITY 
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French and German public opinion on declared war aims, 1914-1918. 
By Essa Daun, Px.D. (‘Stanford University publications, Uni- 
versity series, history, economics, and political science,” Vol. IV, 
No. 2.) Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 167. $1.50, paper; $2.00, cloth. 


“What are our aims,” a Viennese editor asked Baron Buridn on March 25, 
1915. “We cannot predict” replied the foreign minister, “for it all depends on 
the situation in the theater of war. I have just one aim, victory.”’ He believed 
that it was unwise to predict aims and agreed with the Nord deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung that it was dangerous. 

This, it would seem, is not an unfair representation of the attitude of govern- 
ments toward war aims. Aims cannot be specified because the results of vic- 
tory might otherwise be circumscribed—a contrast, certainly, with the con- 
ventional public belief in the righteous purposes inspiring national morale and 
stimulating patriots to the supreme sacrifice! A study of public opinion and 
war aims would appear to be a work of supererogation did it not complete the 
disillusionment by revealing that peoples, like their governments, become 
reasonable in their war aims in proportion as they suffer the ravages of war. 

The author of this study is quite aware of the difficulties in establishing 
what may fairly be called public opinion, and in measuring its qualities, 
changes, and influence. Carefully defining terms, and limiting the investiga- 
tion to the public response to “declared war aims,” she has made an illuminat- 
ing comparison of the speeches and documents of government officials, the 
declarations of parties and their leaders, press editorials, the pronouncements 
of organized groups and special interests, and the writings or drawings of in- 
dividuals; in fact, types of almost everything articulate have been examined. 
Perhaps because of the amount and nature of the material available, some- 
what greater attention appears to have been devoted to German opinion than 
to French. Some chronological confusion occasionally arises as the account 
shifts from one country to the other, or reaches back to establish the setting 
of a particular development of opinion. 

Beginning with the “days of decision and dogma” (August-September, 
1914), when governments and peoples on both sides were emotionally united 
against the foe, passionately asserting the war to be in self-defense, proceeding 
through the “days of indecision” (to December, 1915), the author traces the 
appearance of doubts as to war aims—doubts within the circles of government 
and in public expression. Differences of purpose and varied expectations ul- 
timately appear until, during 1916, there ensues a veritable civil war of con- 
flicting opinion in each nation; as the war burdens become more severe, ex- 
tremists and moderates clash over the terms to be imposed upon the enemy. 
In 1917, the moderates seem temporarily to prevail, in each country, and ex- 
press remarkably similar war aims. The desire of both people, apparently, 
was for a “peace through right” or a peace of understanding. But the fortunes 
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of arms, in 1918, exalted the military and the extremists; the “imperialistic 
and proud chancelleries” blocked the paths to such a peace by “lengthy 
clauses of never-ending treaties and the peoples of the two nations were 
prevented from fulfilling their desires.” For, after all, had not Baron Burién 


but one war aim—victory? 
LAURENCE B. PacKARD 
AMHERST COLLEGE 





Compulsory arbitration of international disputes. By Hreten May 
Cory, sometime Gilder fellow in Columbia University, lately Car- 
negie fellow in international law. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. Pp. xiii+281. $3.50. 


The history of the past hundred years has shown a progressive approach 
toward the compulsory arbitration of international disputes. During a large 
part of the period, agencies were not at hand to facilitate the development, 
and in most parts of the world opinion was not sufficiently advanced for rapid 
progress. The creation of the Permanent Court of Arbitration in 1899 and of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice in 1920 has given a great en- 
couragement to states, both to submit disputes to arbitration or adjudication 
and to agree in advance to follow this course. The remarkable progress made 
since 1920 spells little less than a revolution in human thought. Today, forty- 
one states are bound by the “optional clause” of the Statute, which confers a 
limited compulsory jurisdiction on the World Court, and the first case in 
which such jurisdiction has been exercised was decided a few days ago. On 
April 5, 1933, the World Court handed down a judgment in the case between 
Denmark and Norway relating to their claims to Eastern Greenland, and a 
few days later the decision was formally accepted by Norway, the losing party. 
These two Scandinavian states have given the world a striking example of 
how international disputes should be handled in this twentieth century, and 
their action ought to give new life to the movement for the extension of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The recent triumph of the World Court crowns a whole century of effort, 
the history of which has been competently told by Miss Cory in this volume. 
The general reader cannot fail to be interested in her account, and he will be 
aided by the simple approach and the lucid style. The volume is also service- 
able to the expert, in its lists of treaties and its references to source materials, 
and particularly in the list of arbitrations since 1900. 

One thing stands out very clearly from this study. The reasons which are 
convincingly assigned today for a refusal to take certain action can be easily 
forgotten tomorrow. The course to be pursued by any people must be rational- 
ized into its scheme of things, but given a will to achieve an end, the rationali- 
zation can often be tossed away as unimportant. This was admirably illus- 
trated in Great Britain’s attitude toward the “optional clause.” In 1920, Lord 
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Balfour stood out against giving the World Court any compulsory jurisdiction, 
urging that the world should “leave a natural wholesome process to develop 
itself.” Even as late as 1928, the British government found excellent reasons 
for refusing to sign the optional clause. In 1930, a different spirit reigned and 
those excellent reasons were brushed aside. When the time comes for a 
volte face by the United States, we shall probably find that some of the reasons 
for our attitude during the past decade will cease to be convincing in much the 
same way. 
Man ey O. Hupson 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue méthodique du fonds russe de la Bibliothéque. Prepared by 
ALEXANDRA DuMEsNIL, bibliothécaire aux B.M.G., with the col- 
laboration of Witrrip Lerat, chef de la section orientale aux 
B.M.G. Introduction by CamitLE Buocn, directeur des B.M.G., 
chargé de cours a la Sorbonne, inspecteur général honoraire de 
instruction publique. (“Catalogues des Bibliothéque et Musée de 
la Guerre,” fondés avec les collections Henri LeBLANc.) (‘‘Pub- 
lications de la Société de l’Histoire de la Guerre,” first series.) Paris: 
Alfred Costes, 1932. Pp. xiv-+734. Fr. 200. 


The Bibliothéque et Musée de la Guerre at Vincennes is an institution which, 
in its aims and the scope of its activities, is similar to the Hoover War Library 
in this country. Since 1921 it has been engaged in publishing systematic cata- 
logues of its library collections, arranged by countries. The value of such 
publications to scholars is obvious, and one wishes that Stanford would find 
it possible to follow the example. 

The present volume covers the Russian material collected at Vincennes. 
Like the Hoover War Library, the French institution does not confine itself to 
the period of the Great War period. In fact, the largest part of its Russian 
collection consists of books, pamphlets, and periodicals dealing with the 
revolution, the civil war, and the development of the Soviet régime in Russia. 
The war comes next, while pre-war conditions in Russia and the activities of 
the Russian emigrés since the revolution are not so fully represented. For 
material on these two fields one must rather turn to the Russian Historical 
Archives abroad in Prague. 

The arrangement in the catalogue is topical, and inside of each topic 
chronological. While in some cases one could object to the fundamentum 
divisionis and even question the chronology, one must admit that on the 
whole the compilers of the catalogue have acquitted themselves of their diffi- 
cult task in a highly competent manner. One peculiar feature of this catalogue 
is that it includes not only separate books and pamphlets, but also articles to 
be found in the periodicals which the library possesses. This, however, is a 
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selection of more important articles only and, consequently, it will be of more 
value to the general reader than to a scholar who, one is afraid, will prefer to 
make his own selection. 

There are excellent indexes of authors, of principal names cited in the 
books, and of subjects. For the benefit of foreign scholars a French translation 
of all Russian titles has been added, and available translations of Russian 
works into Western languages also have been indicated. 


MicHaeE.t Karpovicu 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





The White armies of Russia. A chronicle of counter-revolution and Allied 
intervention. By GrorGe Stewart. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. xiv+469. $4.00. 


Mr. George Stewart’s book deals with one of the most tragic pages of the 
aftermath of the Russian revolution. Tragic not only from the point of view 
of human sufferings, loss of life, and destruction of property involved, but 
also from that of the hopeless futility of the entire effort. It seems reasonably 
clear today that the Russian White movement never had any chance of 
success. And that it gained nevertheless for a time the support of the Great 
Powers is in itself a striking indication of the confusion which prevailed in 
the world in 1918-20. 

In his desire to be strictly objective, Mr. Stewart suggests two chief causes 
for the failure of the White movement: its own inherent weakness and the 
lack of co-ordination and determination in the Russian policies of the Allied 
Powers and of the United States. Of these two, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
the former is by far the most important one; indeed, it seems to be decisive. 
Mr. Stewart gives more than one telling picture of the conditions which 
existed among the White armies which presumably fought for the restoration 
in Russia of a decent government. 

Social and political upheaval loosed dark forces within the troops. Requisitions 
broke down respect for property and soon developed into robbery. In spite of any 
compunctions the high command might have had, cold and hungry troopers took what 
they wanted and sold the remainder. So bitter was the enmity between Red and White 
that few prisoners were taken. Russia was launched upon a period of utter lawlessness. 
The hardships of the army were severe; the sufferings of the civilian population were 
extreme. 

And again, 

Month after month the barbarity of the Civil War increased. The psychology o' 

revolution was at work. All standards of decency and fair play, all rules of civilized 


warfare were abandoned. Drunkenness and debauchery flourished among officers and 
men of both armies, and endless bickering about authority, promotions, and rewards. 


Few of those who had an opportunity of observing the Civil War at close 
quarters would challenge the truth of this picture. Confronted with this decay 
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of the White movement the Allies were entirely helpless. Whatever extra 
assistance in war supplies, money, and men might have come to Kolchak or 
Denikin from abroad would have no doubt prolonged the agony, but it cer- 
tainly could not have changed the ultimate result. Mr. Stewart is right when 
commenting on the defeat of Denikin he says that “‘perhaps his cause had 
been lost for him years before he had fought in it, in days and years when the 
cezarist régime had forfeited the loyalty of large sections among the people.” 
No foreign intervention could have changed the fundamental factors of the 
situation. 

Mr. Stewart rightly points out that Allied intervention before the armistice 
was due to the desire to retain a part of the German troops on the former 
Russian front; after the armistice “the Red Peril, though often unconfessed, 
was the chief raison d’étre of intervention.” The futility of this method of 
fighting against communism was eventually recognized. As Lord Emmott’s 
committee of 1920-21 put it, “intervention of the Allies in Russia assisted to 
give strength and cohesion to the Soviet Government and, by so doing, 
achieved the opposite of what it was intended to effect.” 

The volume is written in a pleasing, straightforward manner, and, for a 
pioneer work, is a remarkable achievement. It suffers here and there from 
somewhat hasty generalizations and from certain minor inaccuracies. It is 
also to be regretted that Mr. Stewart gives no references to sources in the 
footnotes as one would like to | ..~w the authority for some of his statements. 
On the other hand, the volume uas an excellent bibliography in an appendix. 

Micuae. T. FLorinsky 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 





Rankes Stellungnahme zur franzésischen Revolution. By Dr. BEern- 
HARD Hoert. Greifswald: Hans Adler, 1932. Pp. 380. 


The literature on Ranke is immense, biographical, critical, setting forth his 
philosophy of history and extolling his work as a teacher and pioneer in meth- 
od. From Niebuhr down, Germans especially have paid homage to the great- 
est of historians and explained him to his successors. From the pen of Dr. 
Hoeft we now have a scholarly volume to add to the long list of appreciations 
and commentaries. His business, as he conceives it, is to understand Ranke’s 
attitude throughout life toward revolution and the French Revolution of 1789, 
toward France and toward history, and to introduce only so much of his life 
and the political and social background of his time (it was a long time) as will 
help to explain that attitude. This understanding is arrived at by a close 
study of Ranke’s writings, including his revealing autobiographical dictations, 
and by an examination of what commentators have said about him and them. 


To make clear the point of view to the reader Dr. Hoeft gives quotation after . 


quotation from the writings and hundreds of extracts to illustrate the opinions 
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of the critics. In fact there is a little too much of the paste pot and shears 
cleverly handled, it is true, but one wishes for more of Dr. Hoeft himself. 

It is interesting to follow the development of Ranke’s mind and thought 
from the days of his sojourn in Vienna in the 1820’s where he learned muc!l: 
from old Friedrich Gentz of what had happened and was happening in the 
world of diplomacy. From that time on Ranke maintained the same attitude 
toward the French Revolution in the larger sense of the word, an attitude of 
detachment, of hostility to the spread of its ideas, but of justice to French 
national interests. In this early books, particularly in the History of the popes, 
he refers to the great overturn in 1789 in the same spirit. With Uber die 
Versammlung der franzésischen Notabeln, published in 1846, a little-known 
paper to which Dr. Hoeft calls attention, he introduces the subject directly. 
Finally in the fragmentary Ursprung und Beginn der Revolutionskriege, 1791 
und 1792, which did not appear until 1875 as the veteran neared his eightieth 
birthday, he looks at events in Paris and Europe impersonally, as a citizen of 
no country, who feels that the conflict was rendered inevitably by the clash 
of two hostile worlds, the revolutionary and the conservative. Tranquillity of 
mind, an absorbing interest in ideas—the concrete demands of each genera- 
tion—a freedom from partisanship of any sort, these are always character- 
istics of his work. 

Perhaps the contrast with a more human attitude is best brought out by 
the familiar story of the strenuous divine who like Ranke had written on the 
Reformation and hailed him as a comrade, without however arousing en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘You,” he replied, “are in the first place a Christian; I am in the 
first place a historian.”’ Did Ranke live up to his creed? Dr. Hoeft believes so 


and has written ably and forcibly to prove it. 
Henry R. SHipMAN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





The collected papers of Thomas Frederick Tout with a memoir and 
bibliography. Vol. 1, Miscellaneous papers chiefly on the study of his- 
tory and the University of Manchester. (“Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester,” No. CCXXII. “Historical Series,’ No. 
LXIII.) Manchester: University Press, 1932. Pp. vii+213. 12s. 
6d. 

This first volume of Tout’s Collected papers richly illustrates not only the 
history of historical study and teaching but also the history of education in 
general. As biography it is of even wider interest. Mr. F. M. Powicke and 
Mrs. Tout, both of whom have contributed biographical sketches, have so 
selected and presented the material that the reader carries away a vivid im- 
pression of having tarried for a while with a great spirit and a great character. 
Tout’s fundamental kindliness and radiating sympathy, his inexhaustible 
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and driving energy, his fiery decisiveness, his social-mindedness, all directed 
by a highly discriminating intelligence, are revealed with cumulative force 
throughout the entire record. 

Tout’s whole life was so intertwined with history in all its phases—study, 
teaching, research, writing, national and international co-operation—that any 
account of it was bound to constitute a chapter in British historiography. The 
sketch of his development and activities provided by the memoirs is filled 
in by the addresses and papers of Tout himself. The first of these deal with 
the conversion of Owens College into the Victoria University and later into 
the University of Manchester. Four papers concern themselves with the de- 
velopment of the Manchester school of history and its historical “laboratory.” 
A group of biographical notices provides an epitome of much of the productive 
work done in England during the last two generations. These throw light on 
the personalities, formative influences, and work of such scholars as Freeman, 
Mary Bateson, Hodgkin, A. W. Ward, J. H. Ramsay, and Felix Liebermann. 

The most novel feature of the volume to those who have known Tout 
chiefly as the great scholar who produced five stout volumes on The adminis- 
trative history of mediaeval England is its revelation of his many-sided activities 
as teacher, administrator, and citizen. Tout began his teaching at St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, Cardiganshire. While he was developing here into an in- 
spiring teacher, he was active in research and in the administration and in 
development of the college. At the same time he helped transform Lampeter 
from a township into a borough and became one of its first four aldermen. On 
the larger stage of Manchester, in addition to making its history school one of 
the most notable in England and doing Trojan service in founding the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, he took an active part in the Teachers’ Guild and be- 
came one of the founders of the Historical Association. He acted as chairman 
of the University Committee on Extension and himself lectured incessantly 
both within the city and at many surrounding towns. He helped promote the 
Workers’ Educational Association and interested the University in co-operat- 
ing with it. He served upon the Board of Governors of the High School for 
Girls. He was chairman of the committee which founded and developed the 
University Settlement. Finally he did much to establish fruitful contacts be- 
tween the members of the University faculty and the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian to which he himself was a constant contributor of leaders, articles, 
and reviews. In short, to describe his interests would be to give a list of all 


the developments in the city’s life. 
Curtis H. WALKER 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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This is a guidebook to the wanderings of the race, its culture, manners, and art. The 
persecutions are given as little attention as possible and more emphasis is placed on its 
settlement in and contributions to the life of various nations. 

The carillon. By Frank Percivau Prerce. Oxford: University Press, 1933. Pp. 228. 
25s. 

An outline of ancient, medieval and modern history. A digest of the history of civilization. 
By J. A. Ricxarp. (“College outline series.””) New York: Barnes & Noble, 1933. 
Pp. 163. $0.75. 


One of a new series of outlines based on textbooks. Two other titles in the series are 
listed below. 
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search for the Indies and Cathay, the exploration of the American continents, and 
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Artur P. Scott 
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Das Kéngreich Hannover und der innere Konflikt in Preussen 1860 bis 1864. By ADOLF 
K6u Er. Rostock: Beckmann, 1933, Pp. 79. 

Aus den letzten Zeiten des alten Herzogtums Coburg. By Dr. Hermann Quarcx. Co- 
burg: Riemann, 1933. Pp. 82. Rm. 2. 

Through four revolutions, 1862-1933. By H. R. H. Princess Lupwic FERDINAND OF 
BavariA, INFANTA OF SPAIN. Set forth from her diaries and correspondence by her 
son, H. R. H. Prince ADALBERT OF BavariA, and edited by DeEsmMonp CHAPMAN- 
Huston. London: Murray, 1938. Pp. 407. 18s. 

These excerpts from the diaries of the daughter of Isabella II of Spain are full of 
first-hand accounts of the leading political and literary figures of the time. The book 
has value not only as the revelation of an attractive personality but as a historical 
document. 

Marinehaushalt und Marineausgabepolitik in Deutschland (1868-1930). By Hertnz 
JUNGHAENEL. Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1932. Pp. 141. 

Deutsche Reichsgeschichte in Dokumenten. Urkunden und Aktenstiicke zur inneren und 
dusseren Politik des Deutschen Reiches. By Jonannes Hon.Fe.p. 2 vols. Berlin: 
Official publication, Wilhelmstrasse 131-32, 1932. Pp. 892. Rm. 25. 

Deutsche Revolution. Die Wende eines Volkes. (Fiinf Jahrzehnte deutschen V olkskampfes.) 
By Frrepricu Hess. In collaboration with A. H1tLen Zrecrevp and K. C. von 
Lorscu. Berlin: “Volk und Reich,” 1933. Rm. 2.90. 

Bekenntnis zu Deutschland. Auswahl aus seinen Schriften. By Pau pE LAGARDE. Se- 
lected by Frirepricnu Daas. Jena: Diedrichs, 1933. Pp. 224. Rm. 2.85. 

Une grande dame d’avant guerre. Lettres de la Princesse Radziwill au Général de Robilant, 
1889-1914. 2 vols. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1933. Pp. 287+345. L. 40 each. 

Vom Weltkrieg zur nationalen Revolution. Deutsche Geschichte 1914-1933. By Dr. Wi1- 
HELM VON KLoEBER. Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1933. Pp. 142. Rm. 1.40. 

Volksgericht. Die deutsche Revolution von 1918 als Erlebnis und Gedanke. By EuGEn 
Fiscuer-Bauina. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1932. Pp. 264. 
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The Kaiser goes: The generals remain. By THropore Puivier. Translated by A. H. 
Waueen. London: Faber & Faber, 1933. Pp. 368. 7s. 6d. 

This fictional version of the German revolution despite its “‘supermodern”’ style and 
occasional hysteria presents an excellent picture of the break-up of the military, naval, 
and political organization of Germany at the end of the war. It is not an impartial 
treatment because of the author’s bitter hatred of Ebert and the Social Democrats. 
Regiment Reichstag. The fight for Berlin, January, 1919. By Bast CreicHton. Lon- 

don: Constable, 1933. Pp. 284. 3s. 6d. 

Hindenburg im deutschen Schicksal. By ALFRED NIEMANN. Berlin: Union, 1933. Pp. 
109. Rm. 2.80. 

Modern Germany: a study of conflicting loyalties. By Paut Kosox, Pua.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Long Island University. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1983. Pp. $48. 

This volume on Germany covers the topics which the other studies in civic training 
edited by Professor Merriam have led one to expect. The author discusses the influ- 
ence of the different classes, the political parties, the bureaucracy, the army, the schools, 
and the “non-state organizations and elements” upon the attitude toward the state. 
His method is mainly historical; his usual starting-point is the eighteenth century, but 
in some cases he goes back to the Reformation. The first sections are particularly inter- 
esting to the historian, although the author uses so much of volume IX of the Grundriss 
der Sozialékonomik and of Max Weber’s Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft that he does not 
bring out the peculiarly German character of the classes and institutions as sufficiently 
as he might. The reviewer questions strongly whether the historical approach is 
suitable for the purpose of the work, nor does the diluting of the history by social 
psychology remedy this initial mistake. The historian will probably complain of the 
agg of too much social psychology; the political scientist, of the use of too much 

istory. The reviewer believes that a more functional and less historical approach 
would have been advisable. Taken separately, the surveys are stimulating and show 
independence of thought, but the use of the chronological order compels the author to 
be so brief that they are at times superficial. Also the reviewer is old-fashioned enough 
to protest against attempting to write history in terms of symbols and overindulging 
in the employment of that word. “Symbolism” could be omitted without any loss to 
the content. These criticisms do not detract from the fact that for the phases which the 
book covers it is sound in judgment, and, together with Rosenberg’s brilliant volume, 
affords to English readers an exceptionally good introduction to the study of modern 


Germany. 
Evucene N. ANDERSON 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Catalogue of manuscripts and other objects in the museum of the public record office with 
brief descriptive and historical notes. By Sik H. C. Maxwett Lyte. 14th ed. revised 
with numerous additions. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 96. 1s. 

An outline of the history of England. By J. A. Ricxarp. (“College outline series.”’) 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1933. Pp. 139. $0.75. 

English warships in the days of sail. A brief historical guide for model makers. By A. Guy 
Vercor. London: Marshall, 1933. Pp. 72. 3s. 6d. 

The Old Bailey: history, constitution and functions. Notable trials. By ALBERT CrEw. 
London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1933. Pp. 302. 18s. 

Secret hiding places. The origins, histories and descriptions of English secret hiding-places 
used by priests, cavaliers, Jacobites and smugglers. By GRANVILLE Squiers. London: 
Stanley Paul, 1933. Pp. 288. 18s. 

Men of Monmouthshire. By L. Twiston Davies. Cardiff: Western Mail and Echo, 
1983. Pp. 139. 
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Mute witness. Being certain annals of a Downland village. By Victor L. WatrecuurRcu. 
London: Benn, 1933. Pp. 252. 7s. 6d. 

Canon Whitechurch makes use of the structural changes in the church at Little 
Marpleton to illustrate the social changes in the community surrounding it. 

The Rainsford family, with sidelights on Shakespeare, Southampton, Hall and Hart. Em- 
bracing 1000 years of the Rainsford family and their successive partakings in the main 
lines of national life. By Emity A. Buckuanp. Worcester: Caxton Press, 1933. Pp. 
337. 

Bibliography of British history. Tudor period 1485-1603. Edited by Conyers Reap. 
Issued under the direction of the American Historical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 
467. $8.50. 

Title-page borders used in England and Scotland, 1485-1640. By R. B. McKerrow and 
F.S. Fercuson. (“Illustrated monographs,” No. XXI.) Oxford: University Press, 
1933. Pp. 234. 60s. 

Die Aristokratie und die industrielle Entwicklung in England vom 16. bis zum 18. Jahr- 
hundert. By S. D. Stix. (“Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und der ro- 
manischen Vilker,”’ Vol. XV.) Breslau: Priebatsch, 1933. Pp. 109. Rm. 4. 

The Spanish marriage 1554. By Heten Simpson. (“Great occasions.”) London: 
Davies. Pp. 175. 5s. 

This is a very neat little volume, attractively bound, well printed, and, for its size 
and purpose, and in these days of stringency, lavishly embellished with well-chosen il- 
lustrations from contemporary paintings and drawings. The “great occasion’’ celebrat- 
ed by the author is that most wretched of all royal matches—the hapless marriage be- 
tween Mary Tudor and Philip II, of Spain. Title and occasion are but half justified 
since the short narrative sketches rather the somber outline of the queen’s pathetic 
existence, emphasizing the different marital enterprises in which she was involved from 
her infancy to the unfortunate alliance with the Spanish monarch. The style is presum- 
ably popular, with some flights which the present reviewer would prefer not to charac- 
terize in print. A diagnosis of Mary’s pseudo-pregnancy is thus expressed: “Her dis- 
order, some manifestation of her old guest, amenorrhea, swelled her and subsided.” 
Much quotation from sixteenth century sources lends color to the story, though this ton- 
ing is overdone. There is almost no interpretation and little to indicate that the author is 
aware of any of those great forces which shaped the momentous events of the age. How- 
ever, the casual reader, for whom this series is probably designed, may sense in these 
pages something of Mary Tudor’s character, of the stark tragedy of her life and of the 


fascinating times in which she lived. 
Paut V. B. Jonzs 


Elizabeth, queen of England. By Mitton Watpman. London: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 
336. 12s. 6d. 

The Council of Trent and the Anglican formularies. By H. Ep>warp Symonps. Oxford: 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 235. 12s. 6d. 

A carefully documented discussion of the compatibility of the Thirty-nine Articles 
with the dogmatic decisions of the Council of Trent. 

Bacon. By Cuartes Wiuutams. London: Baker, 1933. Pp. 389. 10s. 

Der Sabbath in England. Wesen und Entwicklung des englischen Sonntags. By Dr. Max 
Levy. (“Kélner anglistische Arbeiten,” Vol. XVIII.) Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1933. 
Pp. 29. Rm. 10. 

Die englische Presse von ihren Anféngen bis zur Gegenwart. By Kurt von StuTTERHEIM. 
(“Zeitung und Zeit,” Vol. VI.) Berlin: Duncker, 1933. Pp. 189. Rm. 5. 
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Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Hernricn Bauer. 2d ed. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1933. Pp. 
408. Rm. 9.50. 

Demokratie und Diktatur in der englischen Revolution 1640-1660. By Grora LENz. 
(“Historische Zeitschrift,” No. 28.) Munich: Oldenbourg, 1933. Pp. 220. Rm. 
9.50. 

The smaller English house of the later renaissance, 1660-1830. An account of its design, 
plan and details. By A. E. Richarpson and H. Donatpson Eseruer. London: 
Batsford, 1938. Pp. 286. 15s. 

The tenth volume of theWren Society, 1933. The parochial churches of Sir Christopher Wren, 
1666-1718. Part II. Oxford: Printed for the Wren Society at the University 
Press, 1933. Issued only to subscribers. 

Die Frage der Nachwirkungen der ersten Revolution in der englischen V erfassungsentwick- 
lung bis 1688/89. By Max Sraicer. Tiibingen: Miiller & Bass, 1933. Pp. 104. 
The pretenders from the pulpit. Sermons etc. from tracts scarce and curious in Winchester 

Chapter Library illumined by the tale of the last Stewarts. By FLorENcE REMINGTON 

Goopman. Cambridge: Heffer, 1933. Pp. 140. 3s. 6d. 

The romance of the Bank of England. By Kate Rosenserc and R. Tuurston Hopkins. 
Foreword by the Rr. Hon. Viscount SNOWDEN oF IckornsHAw. London: Butter- 
worth, 1933. Pp. 288. 15s. 

Calendar of treasury books, April 1696 to March 1696/97. Preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Prepared by Witu1aM A. SHaw. Vol. XI. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1933. Pp. 565. 30s. 

Lettres sur les Anglois et les francois et sur les voiages. By B. L. pe Murat. Edited by 
Cartes Goup. Paris: Champion, 1933. Fr. 50. 

De Muralt visited England in the latter part of the seventeenth century and wrote 
six public letters on the people, their government, laws, and amusements. His admira- 
tion for the English was great, but his connection with a pietist community in Switzer- 
land led him to revise his letters on the French in a very critical spirit. 

The tactics and strategy of the great duke of Marlborough. By H1utatre Bexioc. London: 
Arrowsmith, 1933. Pp. 240. 10s. 6d. 

The South Sea bubble. By Viscount Erueicu. (“Great occasions.”) London: Davies, 
1933. Pp. 176. 5s. 

An interesting bit of historical literature telling the story of the first wild stock-mar- 
ket boom in England. The reader can hardly fail to see that the lambs were sheared 
then in much the same way as now. The noble author makes no pretense of referring to 
his primary sources in footnotes, but it appears that he has used many of them, as well 
as a great variety of secondary works. The book is written in a piquant style, perhaps 
almost too flippant. But it is very readable. The chapter headings are “The soap,’’““The 
pipe,” “The bubble,” and “The burst.” There are many good illustrations from con- 
temporary prints as well as extracts from contemporary rhymes and other interesting 
sources. CLARENCE PERKINS 


Jack Sheppard. With an epilogue on Jack Sheppard in literature and drama, a bibliog- 
raphy, a note on Jonathan Wild, and a memoir of Horace Bleackley. Edited by Horace 
Bueacktey and S. M. Exuis. (“Notable British trials’). London: William Hodge, 
1933. Pp. 260. 10s. 6d. 

An astonishing record of a petty thief who became a great jail-breaker. A criminal 
record of twelve months brought him to the scaffold. 

Sketches of Georgian Bath. By J. Raymonp Lirrie. With a preface by T. SturGE 
CorTereE.L. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1933. 10s. 
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John Wesley and the eighteenth century. A study of his social and political influence. By 
Ma.upwyn Epwarps. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 220. 6s. 

Charles Wesley, evangelist and poet. By F. Luke Wiseman. London: Epworth Press, 
1933. Pp. 282. 7s. 6d. 

St. George’s, 1733-1933. By J. Buomrreip, O.B.E. London: Medici society, 1933. Pp. 
120. 5s. 

Henry Fielding: novelist and magistrate. By B. M. Jones. With a foreword by Hon. 
Mr. Justice pu Parca. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 256. 8s. 6d. 

Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations from January, 1754, to December, 
1758. Preserved in the Public Record Office. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1933. Pp. 473. 32s. 6d. 

The private papers of John, earl of Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, 1771-1782. Edited 
by G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen. Vol. II, March 1778—May 1779. (“Publications 
of the Navy Records Society,” Vol. LXXI.) London: Clowes, 1933. Pp. 400. 25s. 
6d. 

Divided loyalties: Americans in England during the War of Independence. By Lewis 
ErnstTeEIn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 469. $3.50. 

El capitén Cook. Viajes y exploraciones de este célebre navegante. By MANUEL VALLVE. 
(“Grandes echos de los grandes hombres.”) Barcelona: Bertran, 1933. Pp. 144. 
Pes. 3. 


A Frenchman in England, 1784. Being the ““Mélanges sur l Angleterre’ of Frangois de la 
Rochefougauld. Now edited from the MS with an introduction by JEAN MARCHAND, 
archiviste-paléographe, bibliothécaire 4 la chambre des députés, Paris. Translated 
with notes by S. C. Roserts, fellow of Pembroke College. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xxviii+256. $2.50. 


The most voluminous and one of the best accounts of eighteenth-century America 
is the Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique fait en 1795, 1796, et 1797 (Paris, l’an VII, 
8 vols.) by the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. M. Marchand has edited and pub- 
lished in the Revue @ histoire diplomatique (XLV [1931], 342-360, 430-448) his valuable 
journal kept during 1794 and 1795 in Philadelphia. Now, from the pen of the son of the 
duke and through the editorial labors of the same editor, we have a detailed and charm- 
ing picture of England and English life in 1784. The father of Francois had experienced 
a happy residence in England in 1769 and it was his undiminished enthusiasm for that 
country which determined him to send his son there to complete his education. Francois 
shared the admiration of his father, which was but a part of the prevalent Anglomanie 
of the period. Through his father’s friends he was introduced to good English society, 
so that he was enabled to get a satisfactory and pleasurable view of middle and upper- 
class English society during his stay of more than a year. This is a remarkable record 
to have been written by a lad of nineteen; in many important respects it is more interest- 
ing than the lengthy accounts by more mature travelers, of which there is an abun- 
dance. His observations were not novel; indeed he may be described as that elusive, 
“typical” French traveler in late eighteenth-century England. He notes with distress 
the “overwhelming quality” of seasickness, for the Channel overcame him as it did 
many another traveler. He observes with pleasure the splendid horses, the uniform 
cleanliness, the well-fed laborers of the country. He admires the agricultural and com- 
mercial prosperity. He is fascinated by the English government, which he describes as 
“the most perfect machine devised by men acting in concert’’; he defends it from the 
charge of the abuse of liberty—‘‘what a pleasant defect it is that a people should have 
too much liberty, especially when all the parts of the machine are so closely linked to- 
gether that, in spite of its individual liberty, no single part can move beyond the limits 
assigned to it by the legislative power” (p. 115). His few dislikes and disappointments 
are substantially those of other travelers. He laments the poor food, the interminable 
dinners, the heavy drinking, and the depressing gloom of the English Sundays. The 
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translation is most competent and the introduction and notes judicious. The illustra- 

wre and the typography deserve a special word of praise. A convenient index is pro- 

vided. 
Frank MoNnAGHAN 

Sophie in London, 1786. Being the diary of Sophie von la Roche. Translated from the 
German with an introductory essay by Ciare Wituiams. With a foreword by 
G. M. Trevetyan. London: Cape, 1933. Pp. 307. 10s. 6d. 

An account of London as seen by an indefatigable but intelligent tourist who could 
include the Bank of England, Bedlam, a bookshop, Blackfriars, a silversmith, and a tea 
auction in one day’s round. 

Joel Barlow, revolutionist, London 1791 bis 1792. By Vicror Ciype Miter. Hamburg: 
Friedrichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Pp. 99. 

Studies in the history of ophthalmology in England prior to 1800. By R. Rutson James. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1933. Pp. 225. 15s. 

Kettering vestry minutes, A.D. 1797-1853. Edited by S. A. Peyton. Northampton: 
Record Society, 1933. Pp. 226. 

The minutes are a valuable commentary upon the general history of parochial gov- 
ernment. The manor court was moribund and the vestry handled all the attempts of 
the small community to deal with the economic crisis following the Napoleonic wars. 
Past parliamentary elections in Greenock. By Jonn Donaup. Greenock: The author, 

1983. Pp. 75. 2s. 

The Herschel chronicle. The life-story of William Herschel and his sister Caroline Herschel. 
Edited by his granddaughter, Constance A. Lusppock. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. Pp. 388. 

A sympathetic biography of the discoverer of Uranus and his industrious and self- 
sacrificing sister. The work is based on Herschel’s brief autobiographical notes and 
Caroline’s full journals. 

Edmund Kean. By Haroitp Newcoms HItiesranp. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 387. 

The rise of Castlereagh. By H. M. Hype. London: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 478. 21s. 

The progress of a plough-boy to a seat in parliament as exemplified in the history of the life 
of William Cobbett, member for Oldham. Edited by Wiiu1am Rerrzev. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1933. Pp. 332. 7s. 6d. 

The British anti-slavery movement. By R. Coupuanp. (“Home university library of 
modern knowledge.”) London: Thornton Butterworth, 1933. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 

A century of emancipation. By Joun Harris. London: Dent, 1933. Pp. 287. 5s. 

The training of teachers in England and Wales during the nineteenth century. By R. W. 
Ricu. Cambridge: University Press, 1933. Pp. 286. 10s. 6d. 

The University of Durham, 1832-1932. By C. E. Wuittna. London: Sheldon Press, 
1933. Pp. 345. 16s. 

The Royal College of Music: a jubilee record, 1833-1933. By H. C. Coins. London: 
Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 56. 3s. 6d. 

London’s buses. The story of a hundred years. Compiled by VeRNoN SOMMERFIELD. 
London: St. Catherine Press, 1933. Pp. 118. 2s. 

The life of Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe). By E. F. Mavcotm-Smita. 
London: Benn, 1933. Pp. 368. 18s. 

Cardinal Newman and Ozford. By J. M. Fuoop. London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 
1983. Pp. 283. 10s. 6d. 
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Tract Ninety, or remarks on certain passages in the Thirty-nine Articles. By Joan HENRY 
NewMaN. Reprinted from the edition of 1841 with a historical commentary by 
A. W. Evans. London: Constable, 1933. Pp. 102. 6s. 

The novel and the Oxford movement. By JoserH Exuis Baker. London: Milford, 1933. 
Pp. 220. 11s. 

Oxford apostles. A character study of the Oxford movement. By Grorrrey Faper. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, 1933. Pp. 467. 15s. 

The Oxford movement. Its history and its future. A layman’s estimate. By J. Lewis May. 
London: John Lane, 1933. Pp. 190. 10s. 6d. 

The unchanging witness. Some detached reflections on the Oxford movement and its future. 
By James Lewis May. London: Centenary Press, 1933. Pp. 190. 3s. 6d. 

The Oxford movement 1833-1933. By SHANE Lestie. London: Burns Oates, 1933. Pp. 
167. 5s. 

The secret story of the Oxford Movement. By Rev. Desmonp Morss-Boycorr. London: 
Skeffington, 1933. Pp. 287. 12s. 6d. 

Marian Rebecca Hughes, mother foundress of the society of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity. By R. Townsenp Warner, C.B.E. Oxford: The Convent, Woodstock 
Road, 1933. Pp. 32. 3s. 6d. 

Mother Marian was the first professed religious in England since the Reformation. 
At her death in 1912 there were twice as many women in religious orders in England 
as there were at the time of Henry VIII. 

Northern Catholicism. Centenary studies in the Oxford and parallel movements. Edited 
by N. P. Witu1ams and Cuartes Harris. London: S. P. C. K., 1933. Pp. 555. 7s. 6d. 

The Queen and Mr. Gladstone. Edited by Pattie Gurepauua. Vol. I, 1845-1879. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1933. Pp. 457. 25s. 

Life’s enchanted cup. An autobiography (1872-1933). By Mrs. C. S. Peet. London: 
John Lane, 1933. Pp. 296. 12s. 6d. 

This lively social document is the autobiography of an early twentieth-century 
journalist, covering with much charm the period from her childhood in Wales and 
Hereford to post-war London. 

A septuagenarian’s scrap-book. By Sir Grorce Artuur. Foreword by Str Hersert 
Maxwe ut. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1933. Pp. 319. 12s. 6d. 

A collection of essays rather than an autobiography. The author presents from the 
viewpoint of a sympathetic spectator Edward VII, Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, his 
personal friend Lord Kitchener, and other prominent Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century. 

England and Sir Horace Plunkett. An essay in agricultural co-operation. By Rupert 
Metcatr. With introduction by Str Daniet Hatu. London: Gerald Howe, 1933. 
Pp. 148. 5s. 

Myself and my friends. By Littan McCartuy (Lapy Kersie.) With an aside by 
Bernarp SHaw. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1933. Pp. xii+320. 18s. 

King Edward VII. Anappreciation. By E. F. Benson. London: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 
304. 15s. 

Edward VII. By H. E. Wortnam. (“Great lives.’’) London: Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 
144, 2s. 

Edwardian England: A.D. 1901-1910. A series of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
University of London, during the session 1932-33. Edited by F. J. C. HeEarnsnHaw. 
London: Benn, 1933. Pp. 285. 10s. 6d. 
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Lord Riddell’s war diary, 1914-1918. London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1933. Pp. 
387. 21s. 


Lord Riddell, a close personal friend of Mr. Lloyd George, was during the war an 
intermediary between Fleet Street and the departments of state. 


Solomon J. Solomon. A memoir of peace and war. By OuGa Somecu Pxiturps. London: 
Herbert Joseph, 1933. Pp. 224. 10s. 6d. 


A memoir of a Jewish artist who gave great service as a critic and teacher and who 
directed British camouflage during the war. Half of the book is given up to Mr. Solo- 
mon’s “Diary” during war time. 


Testament of youth. An autobiographical study of the years 1900-1925. By Vera Brit- 
TAIN. London: Gollanz, 1933. Pp. 661. 8s. 6d. 

Schoolmasters all: or thirty years hard. By BerNaxp Henperson. London: Constable, 
1933. Pp. 328. 7s. 6d. 

The royal commission on ancient and historical monuments and constructions of Scotland: 
Fife, Kinross and Clackmannan. Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 
352. 37s. 6d. 

A short history of Clan Robertson (Clann Donnachaidh). Showing how, when, and where 
it originated. With historical notes and some account of its branches, septs, and de- 
pendents. By Masor J. Ropertson Rem. Stirling: Eneas Mackay, 1933. Pp. 144. 
3s. 6d. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. By Ertc Lryxuater. London: Davies, 1933. Pp. 160. 5s. 

The massacre of Glencoe. By Joun Bucuan. (“Great occasions.) London: Peter 
Davies, 1933. Pp. 176. 5s. 


This book is a dramatically handled version of the incident which perhaps left the 
greatest blot on the record of William III’s reign. Buchan has shown how geography 
proved the undoing of the Glencoe branch of the Macdonalds, for they were marked 
for destruction as an example to others not because they were the most powerful or 
troublesome of the highlanders but because their very insignificance and isolation made 
“extirpation” easier to accomplish. The villains of the story are three Campbells, a 
Dalrymple, and the king. John Campbell, earl of Breadalbane, the chief instigator, was 
an intriguer, highlander, and a neighbor with a grievance. Robert Campbell played the 
perfidious guest; while Stair, a lowlander, fostered the scheme for policy’s sake. Buchan 
fails to exculpate William (as do Burnet and Macaulay), for he cannot believe that the 
king was not a consenting party to the wholesale slaughter after having countersigned 
the main instructions at both top and bottom. 

The book is based largely on reports of the commission of inquiry and upon con- 
temporary pamphlets, but the author colors and vivifies it with good Scottish conversa- 
tions, and by putting explanations of situations and policies in the form of contempla- 
tions. The scenes of betrayal and slaughter are very vivid, and the book is illustrated 
with portraits of the chief actors, with maps of Glencoe and the clans. The author ad- 
mits in his foreword that he sometimes states boldly as a fact “what should strictly 
be qualified by a ‘probably.’ ” 

Joun H. Davis 


The Jacobite cess roll for the county of Aberdeen in 1715. From the MS of John Forbes 
of Upper Boyndlie now in the possession of J. C. Ogilvie-Forbes of Boyndlie. Edited 
with introduction, notes, and genealogical tables by Auistark and HENRIETTA 
Tayxer. Aberdeen: Third Spaulding Club, 1933. Pp. 263. 

Memoirs of the life and gallant exploits of the old highlander, Serjeant Donald MacLeod 
(1688-1791). With introduction and notes by J. G. Fyre. London: Blackie, 1933. 
Pp. 10s. 5s. 
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La révolution de 1830 4 Huy. By Em. Dantinne. Huy: Degrace, 1931. Pp. 128. Fr. 50. 
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Woeste. Vol. II, 1894-1914. Brussels: Edition universelle, 1933. Pp. 482. 

Le roi Albert et son temps. Suite d études exposant les divers activités de la Belgique et de son 
roi. Edited by Jutes Desrriz. Articles by Henri Pirenne, Pierre Daye, Marguerite 
Devigne, Major Raoul van Overstraeten, Louis Franck, Jules Detrée, Comte Carton 
de Wiart, Emile Vandervelde, Paul Hymans, Ernest Mahaim, Emile Francqui, 
Frans van Cauwelaert, Georges Barnick, Henri Jasper, Dr. Adrien Bayet, Fr.-L. 
Ganshof, J. Servais, Franz Hellens, Herman Teirlinck, Karel Van de Woestyne, 
Louis Piérard, Richard Dupierreux, Henri Van de Velde and Georges Systermans. 
2 vols. Antwerp: Buschmann, 1932. Pp. 358. 

Hommage national a Ernest Solvay. Inauguration du monument, 16 octobre 1932. Brus- 
sels: Goossens, 1933. Pp. 47. 
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The capitulatory régime of Turkey. By Nastm Sousa. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. Pp. 378. $3.50. 

L’influenza italiana in Valacchia nell’epoca di Constantino Voda Brancobeanu (1688- 
1714). By M. Rurrrint. Milan: Combi, 1933. Pp. 69. 

Ruméanische Seele. By Nicoiaus IorGa. (“Leben und Wirken der Ruminen,” Vol. I.) 
Jena and Leipzig: Gronau, 1933. Pp. 23. Rm. 0.60. 

A history of Anglo-Roumanian relations. By N. Loraa, professor at the University of 
Bucharest. With a preface by R. W. Seron-Watson. Bucharest: Societate Anglo- 
Romana, 1931. Pp. 126. 

This translation of a French work from the sedulous pen of Professor Iorga com- 
mences as a record of the occasional travels of Englishmen to the Danubian Principali- 
ties and, in some cases, of the impressions which they carried away with them. Much 
attention is later given to the personality of some of the British consuls (the first was 
appointed in 1802), and it is interesting to observe that in Palmerston’s time they were 
inclined to be arbitrary and often intrigued in a manner that would hardly be tolerated 
in an independent state. The title of the work is misleading, for the author does not 
enter into the important subject of Great Britain’s attitude toward the question of 
Rumanian unity; nor does he give any indication of the importance of British commer- 
cial interests in the Principalities or the enlistment of British capital in their develop- 
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ment; in fact, he does little more than approach his chosen theme. But on the basis 
largely of the Hurmuzaki collection and some diligent rummaging in the British Muse- 
um he has given us in convenient form some very interesting side lights on Anglo- 
Rumanian relations. It is thanks chiefly to Professor Iorga that Rumanian history has 
come to be much better known to western scholars, and few national historians have 
done so much for our information. 

T. W. Riker 


Das internationale Statut Ruméniens und seine geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen. By 
Nicotas Petrescu-Comnen. (“Leben und Wirken der Ruminen,” Vol. II.) Leip- 
zig: Gronau, 1933. Pp. 22. Rm. 0.60. 
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sitit Géttingen.”) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1933. Pp. 136. Rm. 6. 
The period covered by the present work has been the subject of numerous publica- 

tions which range from utter worthlessness to scholarly achievement, with several per- 

sonal memoirs as a happy medium. But there is ample justification for the appearance 
of this volume, under the editorship of Professor Herbert Kraus of the University of 

Gottingen; for it is the first attempt in German to unravel Greek history in relation to 

the Great Powers during a fateful epoch. It is based on most of the available material, 

though there are some omissions: Prince Andrew’s Toward disaster (London, 1930) 

should have been added to the bibliography, as well as another royalist work, X. S. 

Combothecra’s La Gréce loyale (Geneva, 1919), and C. Mackenzie’s Gallipoli memories 

(London, 1929), and First Athenian memories (London, 1931). The author states that 

she has aimed at an impartial attitude. She disclaims a pro-Constantine or pro-Venize- 

list bias, a pro-Greek or anti-Greek point of view. The result is a brave and honest work, 
but it does not succeed in being absolutely impartial, since it reflects rather too fully the 
views of S. Cosmin (the pseudonym of S. P. Phocas-Cosmetatis), whose works, though 
based upon French, German, Russian and Greek documents, really aim to justify Greek 
neutrality and Constantine’s policy. Still it is an excellent book, for it shows only too 
clearly that the Great Powers were disunited in their policies in the Balkans and in the 
Near East and that Greece paid for it dearly. It is unfortunate that there is no index. 
Josepu 8S. RouCeK 
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El Marqués de Villa-Urrutia. Bio-bibliografia. By Vicente CastaNepa y ALCOVER. 
Madrid: Beltran, 1933. Pp. 26. Pes. 3. 

Proceso del Catalanismo. By Manvuet CasAs FernAnpez. Corufia: Compafifa Ibero- 
Americana, 1932. Pp. 320. Pes. 7. 

Galdés y su obra. By Em1t1o Gut1éRREzZ GAMERO Y DE LaiGcuestA. Vol. I, Los episodios 
nacionales. Madrid: José Maria Yagiies, 1933. Pp. 306. 

Letters of the court of John III. king of Portugal. The Portuguese text. Edited, with an 
introduction, by J. D. M. Forp and L. G. Morrarr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 169. 14s. 

There are 174 letters, hitherto unprinted, and mainly of an official character. The 
most interesting are those of James, duke of Braganza. 

Quarenta annos de vida literdria e politica. By ANTon1o0 José pE AtmempA. Vol. I. Lis- 
bon: Rodrigues, 1933. E. 12.50. 


Papers of the prominent Portuguese politician covering the period to 1906, four 
years before the proclamation of the Republic. 


SWITZERLAND 
Johann Caspar Ulrich von Ziirich und seine “Sammlung jiidischer Geschichten in der 
Schweiz.” By Dr. Lornar Roruscui. (“Schweizer Studien zur Geschichtswissen- 
schaft,” Vol. XVII, Part II.) Zurich: Leemann, 1933. Pp. 188. 
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Ziirich Geschichte-Kultur-Wirtschaft. Edited by Dr. Cart BriiscnwetLer. Zurich: 
Fretz, 1933. Pp. 467. Fr. 16. 

Die Schwarze Hand zu Basel. Gerichtsverhandlung gegen Feldmiuse. Eine unbekannte Tat 
Luthers. By Ertx Bradpt. Hamburg: Turm-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 45. Rm. 0.90. 

Porrentruy, capitale de l évéché de Bale (1527-1792). By Gustave Amwese. Porrentruy: 
“La Jura,” 1933. Pp. 48. 

Die Bestrafung der aufstindischen Berner im Bauernkriege von 1653. By Joseru R6st1. 
Berne: Neukomm & Salchrath, 1931. Pp. 235. 

Uber den ziircherischen Luxus. Vortriige gehalten im Winter 1797/8 in der Frauenzim- 
merges auf Zimmerleuten. By Jon. Hetnricn Hetneccer. Edited by Dr. LEo 
Weisz. Zurich: Orell Fiissli, 1933. Pp. 118. 

Die Basler Revolutionswirren von 1830-33 und die Entstehung des jiingsten Schweizer- 
kantons in Wort und Bild. Reproduced by the Basler Illustrierte Zeitung. Basel: 
Schweizerische Lichtbilder-Zentrale, 1932. Pp. 148. Fr. 2. 

Caterina Franceschi Ferrucci (1803-1887) nella societa del suo tempo. By Sr. IRENE 
Seanzini. Lugano-Massagno: “La buona stampa,” 1932. Pp. 368. 

Die Militérausgaben der Schweiz von 1848 bis 1874 unter bessere Beriicksichtigung der 
ausserordentlichen Ausgaben. By Emit Faun. Zurich: Gutzwiller, 1933. Pp. 84. 
Jakob Dubs als schweizerischer Bundesrat von 1861-1872. By GERoLD ERMATINGER. 

Horgen-Zurich: Schatzmann, 1933. Pp. 183. 

Le cardinal (Gaspard) Mermillod (1824-1892). By Martus Besson. Geneva: Associa- 
tion Cardinal Mermillod, 1933. Pp. 21. Fr. 0.20. 

In memoria di Giuseppe Cattori, presidente del consiglio di stato del Canton Ticino, 1866- 
1932. Omaggio del Partito Conservatore-Democratico. Bellinzona: Instituto editoriale 
Ticinese, 1933. Pp. 195. Fr. 3. 

Zum Jubiliium des Schulvogt-Kampfes. Riickblick auf die Ereignisse von 1881/82. By 
Dr. Josepu Beck. Lucerne: Volksvereins-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 23. 


AFRICA 
Caravans of the old Sahara, An introduction to the history of the western Sudan. By E. W. 
Bovitt. (“International institute of African languages and cultures.”) Oxford: 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 300. 21s. 


A study of the caravan trade of the western Sudan and the importance of the Su- 
danese, covering the period from the Carthaginian empire to the present. Over half 
of the book is devoted to the history of the Mohammedan principalities and the various 
empires of the Sudan. 


L’Etiopia moderna nelle sue relazioni internazionali 1859-1931. By M. Piau. Padua: 
Cedam, 1932. Pp. 297. L. 20. 


On the whole, this addition to Professor Malvezzi’s Collezione di studi coloniali is 
distinctly disappointing. It is certainly far below the standard set by Mondaini and 
Cabrini in their L’ Evoluzione del lavoro nelle colonie e la Societa delle Nazioni. The sub- 
ject is admittedly one of extraordinary complexity and has never been satisfactorily 
elucidated in a work of serious scholarship. Dr. Pigli has, however, failed to fill this 
lacuna. It is true, as has been suggested, that a more complicated phase of European 
imperialism could scarcely be imagined, and it is also true that we know precious little 
about the details of some of the choicer bits of diplomatic intrigue at Addis Ababa. Yet 
granting all that, it nevertheless remains that Pigli has not adequately digested that 
modicum available to historians. If, for instance, Pigli could have persuaded himself to 
examine the various collections of diplomatic documents published by the German, 
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French, and British governments, he might not have fallen into some of his more 
anomalous errors. He most assuredly would have perceived that the Abyssinian policies 
of the powers had much more to do with the alliance system in Europe than he seems to 
suspect. For him the Abyssinian question progresses in its own exclusive orbit, in vacuo 
as far as European haute politique is concerned. 

The original sin vitiating Pigli’s treatment from the start is that it is primarily 
propaganda. The center of the picture is not Abyssinia but Italy, and, as usual, Italy 
is traduced by the wicked French and the artful English as well as by the ingenuous, 
behavior of the pre-Fascist foreign ministers. 

There are 200 pages of text, over half of them concerning the post-war period. The 
all-important years 1891-96 preceding the battle of Adua are passed over in almost 
utter silence, on the patriotic principle, one gathers, of de mortuis nihil nisi bonum. 
There are 85 pages of documents at the end of the volume, of which half are to be 
found in Rossetti’s Storia diplomatica dell’ Etiopia. The bibliography contains such in- 
excusable omissions as Conrad Keller’s Life of Alfred Ilg (Frauenfeld, 1918). There is 
no index, and there are over 150 typographical errors. 

Rosert GALE WooLBERT 


Die Eroberer von Kamerun. By Fritz Maywaup. (“Deutschlands Kolonialhelden,” 
Vol. II.) Berlin: Stollberg, 1933. Pp. 234. Rm. 3.20. 

H. M. Stanley. By A. J. A. Symons. (“Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 
128. 2s. 

La vie de Stanley. By Jacop WassERMANN. Paris: Michel, 1933. Pp. 320. Fr. 15. 


ASIA 


Selections from the Dutch records of the Ceylon government. Translated from the original 
by E. Remers. No. 3, Memoirs of Ryckloff van Goens delivered to his successors Jacob 
Hustaart on December 26, 1663, and Ryckloff van Goens the Younger on April 12, 1675. 
Colombo: Chief secretary’s office, Government archives, 1933. Pp. 112. Rs. 4. 


FAR EAST 


L’épopée des Jésuites frangais en Chine. By GrorGEs SOUILLE DE Moranp. (“Le beau 
voyage.”) Paris: (Euvres représentatives, 1933. Pp. 294. Fr. 6. 

Japans Werdegang als Weltmacht und Empire. By Dr. Karu Havusnorer. Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 151. Rm. 1.62. 

Nei mari dell’ Estremo Oriente. La guerra navale russo-giapponese 1904-1905. By U. Dr- 
eu Userti. Milan: “Corbaccio,” 1933. Pp. 327. L. 10. 

The Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907-1916 concerning Manchuria and Mongolia. By 
Ernest Batson Price. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 164. $1.75. 


This study, published under the auspices of the Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations of Johns Hopkins University, is a brief, clear analysis of the diplo- 
matic process by which Japan and Russia, opponents in 1904-1905, entered into accord 
to safeguard, define, and extend their interests in Manchuria and Mongolia, and of the 
treaties in which the development of that accord is registered. Mr. Price has defined 
and limited his task at the outset. Putting aside the moral question of Japan’s and 
Russia’s right to establish spheres of interest, and avoiding any discussion of the extent 
of their interests, he has deliberately confined his narrative to an exposition of the steps 
by which the Russo-Japanese treaties, secret and public, of 1907, 1910, 1912 and 1916 
were brought into being. An effective opening chapter on background analyzes the ob- 
jectives and relative weight of China, Russia, and Japan in northeastern Asia prior to 
1904. The succeeding chapters are much narrower in treatment. Little attention is paid 
to the larger issues and interests affecting Russo-Japanese relations; the exposition deals 
with notes exchanged between diplomatists or provides commentary on the terms of the 
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resulting treaties. A slim concluding chapter on “The present status” makes no refer- 
ence to the nature of Russo-Japanese relations since about 1925. Despite his declared 
intent to avoid moral issues, Mr. Price closes his presentation by pointing out that Rus- 
sian and Japanese action in 1907-1916 was based on the assumption that “the only real 
limitation upon the ‘interests’ of a state is the physical power of other states,” and that 
“Tt is a problem of the future whether some other ‘principle of international conduct’ can 
be established as a substitute for those hitherto followed in Eastern Asia.’’ The mono- 
graph itself occupies only the first 97 pages of the volume. The appendices give English 
translations and facsimiles of the original French texts of the secret conventions under 
consideration. There is an abundant supply of footnotes and a very useful critical 
bibliography citing works in Chinese, Russian, English, French, and German. Within 
its deliberately narrow scope Mr. Price’s work is a thorough one. 
Merieeti E. CAMERON 


Foreign investments in China. By F.C. Remer. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 708. 
$5.00. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


How the empire grew. The story of British colonization. With a chapter on the League of 
Nations. By Harry Coorrr. Revised edition by May MarsHauu. London: But- 
terworth, 1933. Pp. 157. 2s. 

Canadien. A study of the French Canadians. By Wi¥Fr1p Bovey. Toronto: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1933. Pp. 293. $1.50. 


Americans in search of an oasis in the desert of prohibition have been lured to 
Quebec in recent years by its liquor laws, only to become enamored of the scenic beauties 
and the romantic appeal of this old French-Canadian province. The author of this book 
of eighteen chapters has recorded a mass of impressions of French Canada, old and new, 
from the rural habits and religion of the habitant, to the art, architecture, government, 
educational system, and industrial transformation of present-day Quebec. His materi- 
als are loosely arranged, and the book, with its many well-chosen and beautiful illustra- 
tions, is valuable mainly for the stimulus its contents will give to the uninformed to 
become better acquainted with and to appreciate the abiding importance of perhaps the 
most significant minority group in the whole British Commonwealth of Nations. 

For historians with even an elementary knowledge of Canadian events, the book 
will have little importance. Its historical material is extremely sketchy. For example, 
the expulsion of the Acadians is treated without those refinements of statement necessi- 
tated by recent investigations; the significance of the English conquest is inadequately 

resented; and the account of the rebellion of 1837 is entirely too one-sided. A balanced 
istorical narrative, even in brief compass, should certainly include more about the 
Loyalist invasion, Durham’s report, and the Union Act. 

The author disclaims any intention of being “exhaustive” or “critical,”’ and insists 
that he has written for the “general reader.” The book therefore should not be judged 
as a piece of scientific history, but rather as a sympathetic portrzyal of the life of a most 
interesting people for whom the author has genuine affection and real understanding. 

Cari WITTKE 


In scarlet and plain clothes. The history of the Mounted Police. By T. Morris Lone- 
STREITH. London: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 365. 10s. 6d. 

The Cambridge history of the British Empire. Edited J. HoLtanp Ross, A. P. Newton, 
and E. A. Benzans. Vol. VIII, Part I, Australia. Adviser for the Dominion of 
Australia, Ernest Scott. Part II, New Zealand. Adviser for the Dominion of New 
Zealand, J. Hight. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. 759+309. $7.00, $3.50. 

Australia’s debt to Irish nation-builders. By P. S. CLeary. New York: P. J. Kenedy, 
1933. $4.00. 
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The romance of school: a headmaster’s retrospect. By C. J. Prescott, late headmaster, 
Newington College. Sydney: Angus & Robertson; London: Australian Book Co., 
1933. Pp. 216. 6s. 

The Company of the Indies in the days of Dupleiz. By Witpert Haroip Datc.iesa. 
Easton, Pa.: Chemical Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 238. $2.00. 

The private record of an Indian governor-generalship. The correspondence of Sir John 
Shore, governor-general, with Henry Dundas, president of the board of control, 1793- 
1798. Edited by Hoxpen Furser. (“Harvard historical monographs,” No. IT.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 206. 

Regimental history of the 45th. Rattray’s Sikhs. By Covoney H. St. G. M. McRaz. 
Vol. I, 1856-1914. Glasgow: Robert MacLehose, 1933. Pp. 479. 21s. 

Rattray’s Sikhs were organized in 1856 to serve as military police in lower Bengal 
and were conspicuous for their loyalty during the Mutiny. Their history throws much 
light on Indian affairs. 

The Punjab of to-day. By Hug Kennepy Trevasxis, O.B.E. Vol. II, An economic 
survey of the Punjab in recent years (1890-1925). Lahore: Civil and Military Ga- 
zette, 1933. Pp. 378. 15s. 

Speeches and addresses of Sayaji Rao III., Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. Selected and 
edited by ANtHony X. Soares. Oxford: University Press, 1933. Pp. 281. 10s. 6d. 

Een Vlaamsch missionaris in Engelsch-Indié: Pater Herman, Eugeen Du Bois, Kapucijn. 
By Louis Dusots. Antwerp: Franciscaansche Standaard, 1932. Pp. 187. Fr. 15. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


American public opinion on diplomatic relations between the United States and the Papal 
States, 1847-67. By Sister Lorerta CiareE Ferertac. Washington, D.C.: Catho- 
lic University, 1933. Pp. 188. 

United States ministers to the Papal States. Instructions and despatches (1848-1868). 
Edited by Lo F. Stock. (“American Catholic Historical Association, Documents,” 
Vol. I.) Baltimore: Furst, 1933. Pp. xxxix+456. $5.00. 

Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika im Zeitalter Bismarcks. By Orto 
GraF zU STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 268. Rm. 9. 
The foreign policy of the United States in relation to Samoa. By Grorcre Hersert Ry- 

DEN. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1933. Pp. 634. $5.00. 

Forty-first annual report of the Hawaiian historical society for the year 1932. Honolulu: 
Printshop, 1933. Pp. 99. 

Perhaps the most interesting article is by Maude Jones on “The naturalization of 

Orientals in Hawaii prior to 1900.” 

Woodrow Wilson und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Betrachtungen zum Weltkrieg 
und Versailler Vertrag. By Fr.rx Briiagemann. Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1933. 
Pp. 62. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. 1918. Supplement 1. The 
World War. (“Publications of the department of state,’’ Nos. 465, 466.) 2 vols. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 1863. $3.00. 


With these volumes the department of state practically completes its publication 
of its papers showing the relation of the United States to the Great War for, at least 
for the present, it is understood that the Allied governments still refuse their con- 
sent to the publication of the documents of the peace conference. The present volumes 
carry the story down to November 11, 1918. Because of Allied objection it has not been 
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possible to publish the minutes of the Supreme War Council, but the summary tele- 
graphic reports of the American diplomatic liaison officer give an adequate picture of 
American policy. 

The papers here published add little to what has already been told about the nego- 
tiations leading to the armistice in The intimate papers of Colonel House. Likewise, the 
activities of George D. Herron, of which there is much evidence in these documents, 
have already been described from his papers by Mitchell D. Briggs in George D. Herron 
and the European settlement. But Herron seemingly did not know that the Emperor 
Charles of Austria telegraphed directly to President Wilson on February 17, 1918, 
through the medium of the King of Spain, in an endeavor to open negotiations for peace. 
Apparently the only knowledge which the department of state had of this overture and 
of President Wilson’s reply, which was tantamount to a refusal, was from telegrams in- 
tercepted by the British government and communicated to Ambassador Page in Lon- 
don. It is stated that no copy of either document is to be found in the files of the de- 
partment or in Mr. Wilson’s personal papers. Some light is thrown on the efforts of 
Bulgaria to enter into peace negotiations in the spring of 1918. The false report of the 
signing of the armistice on November 7 is partly explained. The United Press received 
the information from the American admiral commanding at Brest who had received a 
telegram from the naval attaché at the embassy in Paris to that effect. Finally, atten- 
tion must be called to the extraordinary telegram, six and a half pages in length, sent 
by the Soviet government to President Wilson on October 26, 1918. For studied in- 
solence, it surely has no equal, but it indicated that the Soviet government wished to 
enter into negotiations with the United States and the Allies for the settlement of their 
difficulties. A three-line reply stated that the United States was ‘“‘not prepared to ne- 
gotiate with Bolshevik authorities.” 

Other political sections deal with the Far East, Latin America, and Liberia in rela- 
tion to the war, with Rumania’s withdrawal from the war, and with the relations of the 
United States with the Czechoslovak, Yugoslav, Polish, Armenian, and Persian na- 
tional movements; the documents on the Yugoslav national movement are highly in- 
teresting because they foreshadow in admirable fashion the subsequent differences be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. 

More than half the volumes are taken up with the co-operation of the United States 
and the Allied powers in the administration of shipping and other economic problems, 
and with numerous questions of international law such as belligerent rights and prac- 
tices, and neutral duties. The section on the taking-over of Dutch ships and the agree- 
ments respecting exports to the Netherlands covers more than two hundred pages. 

BrerNADoTTE E. ScHMITT 


American policy in the Pacific. By Ernest Minor Parrerson. (‘Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science,” Vol. CLX VIII.) Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 1933. $2.50. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Das Problem “Geschichte” untersucht bei Johann Gustav Droysen. By Hi~pEcarp 
Astuouz. (“Historische Studien,”’ No. 231.) Berlin: Ebering, 1933. Pp. 217. Rm. 
4.80. 

Georg von Below. Ein Lebensbild. By Minnre von Betow. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1933. Rm. 6. 

Das Individuum in Rankes Papstgeschichte und in seinen Friihwerken. By Utricn Busse. 
Hamburg: Wilrodt-Schrider, 1933. Pp. 72. 

Eberhard Gothein. Ein Lebensbild. Edited by Marie Luise Goruein. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1933. Rm. 5. 

Briefe als Geschichtsquellen. Vortrag gehalten in der Historischen und Antiquarischen Ge- 
sellschaft Basel. By Eseruarp Viscuer. Basle: Buchdruck zum Basler Bericht- 
haus, 1933. Pp. 29. 
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